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CHAPTER IV.—/( Continued. ) 


Grace hastily retreated with the 
bowl to the pantry, and there sate, 
with the door closed, her cheeks 
still burning and her heart palpitat- 
ing, and she knew not then the se- 
cret of her own emotions, and it 
more than once occurred to her 
that she might be suffering from 
some secret infirmity of constitu- 
tion—a heart-disease, perhaps, of 
which she had sometime heard as 
having once before been the case in 
her mother’s family ! 

Verily, she was right! It wasa 
heart-disease of which she suffered, 


—{King Henry VIII. 


and we are not sufficiently the phy- 
sician to say where she will find her 
remedy. 

Meanwhile, Stephen Joscelyn has 
hobbled to his little chamber, in a 
shed-room, on the ground floor. It 
was an humble lodging-place ; the 
walls unplastered; the floor uncar- 
peted; the room poorly furnished, 
with its truckle bedstead, its homely 
set of drawers, or bureau, its. 
pine table, and washstand of the 
same material, and its few oaken 
chairs, of country make, with seats 
of oaken splits, rudely intertwisted. 
And there was a little book-case in 
the room, containing some hundred 
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volumes, among which were a few 
treasures from the masters—a Ho- 
mer, of Pope; an Aischylus, a Shaks- 
peare and a Milton. There were 
also certain of the essayists, of re- 
cent reputation. It was not a very 
valuable collection in the eyes of a 
book-worm, but it had been made 
to yield all its values—and they were 
great enough for any student—to 
its possessor. The books had been 
all well thumbed, and their contents 
were nearly all well stored away in 
memory. 

Over the chimney hung a broad- 
sword which the father of Stephen 
had used in the Indjan wars of the 
colony. The ambitious son had 
‘trained himself to its use also, while 
on horseback. A long rifle was sus- 
pended above it on supports made 
of the antlers of the buck, firmly 
fixed to the naked studs of the wall. 

And these were all the objects of 
interest that met the eye in the 
chamber of Stephen Joscelyn. He 
seemed at this moment to regard 
none of them; but, throwing him- 
self into a chair, he appeared to 
surrender himself to a moody hu- 
mor, chewing the cud rather of sad 
and bitter than of grateful thought. 
His eye watched the distorted limb 
which was crossed upon the knee 
of its more noble fellow. He laid 
his hand upon it, and the cloud 
grew darkly over his brow. At mo- 
ments he spoke in murmurs, and 

the subject of his meditations was 
to be gathered from his occasional 
ejaculations, which seemed to be 
extorted from him by a sense of 
pain more than usually acute. 

“Tt is well, at least, that I can 
ride! ‘Would that I could live on 

horseback! Well that I can use 
rifle and sabre; that the sinews and 
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the limbs are stronger than the 
soul! Yes, would that I could live 
on horseback! This world of ours 
needs savage muscles, and reckless 
hearts, and audacious courage, and 
daring enterprise. It does not 
yet need books. It will not need 
them fora hundred years. There is 
a manhood of the time, which de- 
mands no studies such as mine— 
which shares none of my cravings. 
I must exercise that sort of man- 
hood, and the field seems opening 
to me as to others. I will make 
myself feared, if I can, and make 
myself loved! I will prove that de- 
formity is not necessarily feebleness, 
They shall know that I am strong— 
strong of limb as of will—and the 
Time is calling upon me to go forth 
into those fields in which the ath- 
lete mocks the book-worm! I see 
what awaits us. The old struggle 
is to be renewed. The ancient des- 
potism is still at work, and Power 
will again take Justice by the beard, 
as it has ever done before, and tear 
away the barriers of Right and Law, 
and License shall break the head 
of Authority. Everything shows it 
to me, a foregone conclusion! I 
will hear Drayton to-morrow. He 
ought to know. He will probably 
deliver all that is necessary for our 
people to know; and, if he be, in- 
deed, the statesman which he is 
said to be, it can scarce be possible 
that he shall escape those conclu- 
sions which crowd upon me as in- 
evitable. We shall be all at once 
involvedin the struggle of a dreadful 
war—shall be engaged in the deadly 
wrestle, and without a warning. 

* And how, with such a prospect 
before my soul’s vision, how should 
I dream of home delights, and Peace 
beside the hearth, and Love watch- 
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ing, and smiling welcome at the 
door ! 

“Love, indeed! 
to dream of love! 
with this!” 

He smote the crippled limb as he 
spoke. 

“No, no! give up such dreams, 
Stephen Joscelyn! It is no time, nor 
are you the person, to be dreaming 
of ‘Amaryllis in the shade,’ and 
twining fetters for the soul, from 
the ‘tangles of Naera’s hair.” No, 
no!” 


Love! And I 
Ha! ha!—and 


* This is no world 
To play with moments and to tilt with lips; 
We must have bloody noses and crack’d 
crowns, 
And pass them current, too.” 

“Ah! my beloved Shakspeare— 
thou universal voice! I must leave 
thee ; but thou skalt be with me 
still! Thou wilt cling to me for- 
ever. I shall hear thee at all hours, 
end thou wilt speak to every feeling 
of my heart ; to every need of my 
mind ; to all passions ; all emotions, 
all hopes and fears, and every ne- 
cessity. Thou shalt also speak to 
me—sweetest, yet sharpest of all 
satirists of the sex—of woman ; 
what she is not, and what she should 
be. I have thee by heart as I have 
little else, and thy lessons give fer- 
vor to my resolve. I will shake off 
this miserable insanity of weakness, 
and assert my proper manhood. It 
is an oath in Heaven! So help me, 
Heaven !” 

He was summoned to dinner. 

Here, once seated, it seemed that 
he had shaken off all the turbid hu- 
_ mors which had so recently dark- 
ened his mind. His manner was 
light, graceful, and even gay. Not 
a forced gaiety, but that reckless sort 
of abandon, in which the spirit 
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seems to shake off all its fetters, in 
very desperation, and mock its own 
previous weakness with a levity, the 
bitterness in which is perhaps hard- 
ly perceptible to itself. 

“My dear Mrs. Kirkland,” said 
Stephen, “I am about to give my- 
self a holiday, and I feel already the 
sense of freedom. I have given the 
school holiday for the rest of the 
week, and shall visit Augusta to- 
morrow. Can I do anything while 
in town for yourself or the young 
ladies ?” 

“ Why, Stephen, that is something 
now for you, taking holiday! And 
what carries you to Augusta ?—what 
are you going to do there?” 

The question was thoughtless, and 
something unfortunate. 

“Show myself, my dear Madam— 
show my admirable proportions ; 
the symmetry of my figure, the 
graces of my movement. I have my 
vanities as well as other people, and 
expect to become the observed of all 
observers. Don’t you think that I 
shall make a great sensation? I 
shall be judged by my outside, Mrs. 
Kirkland, for that is the common 
method ; and, judging thus, the good 
citizens will give me credit for great 
moral loveliness! How fortunate it 
is that we do judge by the outside. 
How terrible it would be were the 
spectator to be able to pierce the 
rind to the core—penetrate to the 
soul or heart—and see what a foul 
and leprous thing may be harbored 
in a beautiful form and figure—the 
venom of the serpent under the pol- 
ished and diamond-mottled skin !” 

This terrible speech was delivered 
in the gayest and liveliest manner, 
the eyes of the speaker embracing, 
as it were, the whole table ; bright 
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and blazing with sarcastic fires, 
while the pleasantest smile played 
about the mouth. 

It paralyzed the circle. The 
thought at once occurred to both 
Angelica and her mother, that the 
conversation between them had been 
overheard, and yet, upon a moment's 
reflection, they felt that to be im- 
possible ; for they knew the moment 
when he rode to the stable, and the 
period when, after some delay, he 
had reached the house, where Grace 
had met him at the porch. 

But the speech was received in 
dead silence. The cheeks of Angeli- 
ca paled, and then instantly flushed, 
while the mother looked about her 
with a troubled and bewildered 
countenance. 

“What!” said he, in merry tones, 
“have you nothing to say which 
shall encourage my hopes? Doyou 
not see that I am as much excited 
by the idea of holiday as the boy 
first let loose from school, with a 
month’s freedom for his Christmas 
in the country? Do you not perceive 
how grand are my anticipations of 
pleasure ?—and how should I find 
this pleasure unless by display, pro- 
voking vulgar admiration, and com- 
pelling people as they pass, to turn 
about and ask, ‘who is that? what 
a noble figure, what a fine carriage, 
and especially what a stately walk!’ 
I have been wasting time, my dear 
Madame, too long upon these ac- 
quisitions which do not tell outward- 
ly and upon society. I have been 
cultivating the Muses to the neglect 
of the graces. Iam going to put 
myself to school. I hear of a grand 
ball to-morrow night. You will hear 
of me there ina lavolta. I will show 
to the fair women of Augusta that 
I, too, possess those personal charms 
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and accomplishments which the 
world deems so necessary to suc- 
cess!” ; 

Stephen Joscelyn seemed disposed 
to talk against time. He was play- 
ing a part, of course. Mrs. Kirk- 
land was confounded. The eyes of 
Grace filled with tears, and she left 
the table and the room. He did 
not seem to notice her departure. 
His eyes fastened upon the face of 
Angelica ; keen, quick, sharp, pier- 
cing, as if he would look her through, 
and she, abashed at a certain hu- 
miliating self-consciousness, dared 
not encounter his gaze, which her 
instincts told her was yet fixed upon 
her, and her only. 

Mrs. Kirkland at length seemed 
to arouse herself. The only awk- 
ward consciousness which she enter- 
tained was felt on behalf of her 
daughter. She felt that the style 
and manner of Joscelyn was emi- 
nently appropriate, supposing him 
to have heard the conversation be- 
tween herself and daughter. But 
this she did not suppose ; yet she 
wondered at the instinct which had 
divined it. 

“Really, Stephen,” she said, “I 
never heard you talk in this way be- 
fore. I confess, Stephen, I wonder 
at you, and—” 

“Verily, my dear Mrs. Kirkland, 
you may well wonder atme. Isome- 
times wonder at myself. But you 
see that I begin to persuade myself 
that I am a wonder-provoking per- 
son, and so I go to-morrow to Au- 
gusta, proposing a great sensation 
upon the streets. My time will be 
greatly employed in dancing, the 
graces, and other agile exercises ; 
but I shall still have time to attend 
to any little commissions for yourself 
or the young ladies ; so please—I 
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would become the courtier as soon 
as possible—allow me the pleasure 
of executing your commissions, whe- 
ther of friendship or trade ; in other 
words, in the parlor or the market- 
place.” 

The air of the speaker was still 
that of good-humored banter. But 
the old lady was still bewildered. 
At length, however, she made out 
to reply : 

Well, Stephen, I shall thank you 
to buy me a couple of sacks of salt, 
and some other articles, and I will 
make you out a list. I deal, you 
know, with Moore and Robson. 
There’s a netted head-dress, too, 
that I'd like you to take up to Annie 
Dunbar—” 

“Happy to do these things, and 
more—a fine young girl, Annie—a 
fine woman, I should say.” 

“She’s all that—and very pretty, 
I think, Stephen. Don’t you think 
so, Stephen ?” 

“More than pretty, Mrs. Kirk- 
land. Her beauty is nobly intellec- 
tual. Itis not idiotic—not a sim- 
pering Venus, but a sylph who had 
been touched at her birth, by the 
wand of Minerva. She is, in truth, 
a very lovely woman.” 

“Just my opinion, Stephen. Say 
py the man that gets her for a 
wife.” 

“Happy Annie, if she can get the 
proper sort of man for a husband. 
I shall be glad to be the bearer of 
the head-dress. She is a favorite of 
mine, and, now that I have resolved 
on making a figure in society, I don’t 
know but I may fall in love with her 
myself. By the way, a good phrase 
that ; fallin love—oh, love! oh, love! 
what a headlong falling business it 
is a 
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“ Really, Stephen, you surprise 
me to-diy. I never—” 

“ Haven’t I told you, my dear 
Mrs. Kirkland, that I am » very 
surprising person! I have first dis- 
covered the fc myself, but intend 
to lose no time in acting upon it; I 
shall su pri e everybody as I have 
surprised yu, and now that you 
give me the opportunity, I shall en- 
deavor to surprise the fair Annie 
Dunbar. _ She is, in truth, a delight- 
ful creature, and I shall employ a 
goodly hour in persuading her that 
Tam an Adonis. What a pity that 
she has such an old tiger o. a Pasha 
for a papa!” 

And in this fashion Stephen J. s- 
celyn beguiied the dinner hour 
away. Grace only, of all the fami- 
ly, perceived that he had eaten 
nothing. 

The old lady, when sie had reach- 
ed the apartment with her girls, ex- 
claimed: 

“Well, if I didn’t know that Ste- 
phen never drank a drop of liquor, 
I should say to-day that he was 
much the worse for it! What can 
be the matter with him? Can it be 
that .e has heard something which 


@ you girls have said ?” 


“Oh! mother, impossible,” said 
Grace. 

“Its only his insolence!” exclaim- 
ed Angelica.” 

*‘ Angey, my child, you must stop 
this. You show a very bad spirit 
towards Stephen, and somehow he 
sees it.” 

“Well, if he does?” answered 
the wilfu girl. 

“Tt will be a sorrowful day to 
me if he should part from this 
h use in anger. If anybody, you, 
Anz elica, have brought about this 
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mischief, and for what? Because 
you think he loves you! Its per- 
fectly monstrous! I trust you may 
never get a worse husband.” 

Ange'ica derisively began hum- 
ming an air, and sauntered out of 
the room te her own chamber. A 
pleasant smile flushed her counte- 
nance! Her ideal was a something 
better, and it was with the thought 
of one lover that she chafed at any 
allusion to the other. 

That night there were no read- 
ings and explanations fron the 
poets, as usual. Stephen did not 
come forth to supper. He kept his 
room. 

* One of you girls carry Stephen 
a cup of tea,” said the old lady. 
Tea was still a luxury in sundry 
parts of the country, though under 
the ban of patriotism in society. 

“ He will wait long enough before 
I carry him one,” said Angelica. 

“Grace, my child, will you carry 
him a cup of tea?” 

“ Mother !” said the young woman, 
pleadingly. What did she mean? 
The old lady rose impatiently. 

“T will carry it myself. He must 
be sick. Such a change as has come 
over him to-day makes me tear that 
something’s wrong with him. He 
must be sick, and seriously.” 

Grace started from her seat, took 
the cup from the hands of her mo- 
ther, saying, me-kly: 

“‘T will take it to him, mother.” 

And she took it to Stephen’s room, 
and rapped gently at the door, and 
murmured, hesitatingly : 

“Stephen, mother sends you a 
c.p of tea. ‘Will you take it?” 

He came to the door, and receiv- 
ed it in the calm, grave, sweet, quiet 
manner, as of old, and he said: 
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“Thank you, Grace. You are 
very kind.” 

“Are you unwell, Stephen ?” she 
asked quietly enough, but with 
some effort. 

“Yes, Grace, as all men are un- 
well who know not well to do. 
Troubled, Grace, and sad and 
thoughtful, but not sick, if that is 
what you mean. Thank you, now. 
There—good night.” 

And he gave her his hand, and 
slightly pressed her fingers be- 
tween his own, and said again, very 
gently, if not tenderly, 

“You are a good girl, Grace. God 
be with you ‘n mercy.” 

And Grace, somehow, slept very 
sweetly that night, and had plea- 
sant dreams; but Stephen was wake- 
ful, and Mrs. Kirkland said at break- 
fast the next morning that she had 
heard him pacing the floor till after 
midnight. Poor Stephen; he was 
struggling with his demon, and the 
struggle is not likely to be soon 
ended. 


CHAPTER V. 
GATHERING OF THE CLANS. 


Dick Marvin and his son came 
along bright and early next morn- 
ing, and found Stephen Joscelyn al- 
ready in the saddle. There was 
quite a cavalcade, proposing the 
same progress. Dick had mustered 
some half dozen of his neighbors, 
who, with their sons, all mounted, 
and some of the boys riding 
double, were all as eager as Dick 
himself to acquire political wisdom. 
There was Hal Watson, and Sam 
Perkins, and Sam Cochran, and 
others, hard-riding fellows, farmers 
and graziers, a very fair representa- 
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tion of the yeomanry of the pre- 
cinct. They took their way by the 
Galphin and Redelyffe settlements, 
beautifully planted along the heights 
looking over the Savannah River to 
Augusta; and it required no long 
time, on fleet horses, to reach the 
river and cross at the “Sand Bar 
Ferry.” 

The party discoursed together as 
they proceeded, and Dick Marvin 
was especially anxious, riding close 
beside Stephen Joscelyn, to beguile 
or provoke him into speech upon the 
topics of the day. The rest of the 
company were quite as solicitous to 
hear, Stephen Joscelyn being an ora- 
cle among themall. But he was not 
in che vein, and probably thought it 
better that they should first be pre- 
pared by the arguments and evi- 
dence which Drayton was expected 
to deliver. He waived the subject, 
accordingly, but skillfully, and con- 
tented himself simply with throw- 
ing out certain leading ideas and 
passing suggestions, meant rather 
to promote than than to satisfy cu- 
riosity. As they drew nigh to Au- 
gusta, the party rapidly increased 
in numbers. Men joined them, rid- 
ing in from all quarters, and all on 
horseback—all good riders and well 
mounted. Stephen Joscelyn beheld 
them with flashing eyes. He said to 
Marvin : 

“Dick, I asked you yesterday if 
you could ride ?” 

“And I told you, Stephen, I 
couldn’t do much of anything else. 
But you know’d that before; and 
what made you ask ?” 

“T thought of the time coming, 
Dick, when I should have you at my 
elbow, and a hundred more, just 
such persons as you, all born, as it 
were, on horseback, and each going 
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at speed, with a broad-sword flash- 
ing in the sun.” 

“And you think it will come to 
that, Stephen ?” demanded the other, 
somewhat anxiously. 

* As sure as yonder sun shines in 
heaven.” 

“Well, if it must be so, so be it! 
And you may be sure, Stephen, 
that Tl be close to your elbow, 
whenever you take the saddle for the 
drive. I believe in you, Stephen, 
and when a man don’t know any- 
thing himself, he kin only look for 
the virtue of the article to the per- 
son he most believes in. That, I 
think, is the most sensible respect 
of wisdom.” 

“Tt is what the great body of man- 
kind has been compelled to do in all 
ages, and what they will still need 
to do for a thousand years yet to 
come,” replied Stephen, fully com- 
prehending his companion, in spite 
of his high-flown phraseology. Dick 
had always, as he said himself, a few 
dictionary words at his command, 
and was rather pleased, as we have 
seen, that young Dick, his son, so 
well resembled him as to beat him 
at his own weapons. Stephen con- 
cluded the subject by bidding him 
keep his ears open, and hearken at- 
tentively to what might be said by 
the orator of the day. 

The town was already crowded 
with people, when just as the party 
of Joscelyn reached Main street, 
they encountered Captain Sam Ham- 
mond, from Snow Hill, who rode in 
at the head of his troop of Carolina 
Horse, escorting the expected speak- 
er, who had spent the preceding 
night at Snow Hill Another troop, 
under Captain Hamilton, of Georgia, 
next rode in ata fast trot, waving 
caps and shouting bravely, as wild 
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a set of boys as ever started ona 
scout, or foray, or fox-chace. 

The face of Stephen Joscelyn was 
all in a glow, and he could scarcely 
restrain himself from rising in his 
stirrups, and sending forth the cri 
de guerre, the trumpet peal for the 
charge! But, at this moment, he 
found his brother, Martin Joscelyn, 
beside him. ° 

“You here, Steve?” 

“You see! But no thanks to you! 
Why didn’t you send me word of 
what was going on? Had it not 
been for our friend, Dick Marvin, 
here, I should have never known a 
syllable of the gathering, or of the 
political and oratorical treat which 
we are promised.” 

* Ah! Dick, how are you, old fel- 
low ?” 

“Bright, Martin, as a bee in an 
apple blossom. How’s you?” 


* All of a sparkle.” 
“That’s sensible, and answers to 


the sunshine. We're gwine to have 
tall talking to-day, Martin. Has he 
come ?” 

“Who ?” 

“Who else but the Judge, Dray- 
ton ?” 

“Here he comes now, in Captain 
Hammond's carriage.” 

“Let me have a peep at him. 
There!” 

The whole party pressed forward. 
The troop of Hammond was sur- 
rounded, and suddenly, the signal 
given by Captain Hamilton, his stur- 
dy Georgians sent up a wild halloo, 
lengthening into huzzas that filled 
the welkin for five minutes, and pro- 
voked a thousand echoes from more 
distant throats, which joined in the 
music, from the mere love of it, 
without knowing what was the par- 
ticular occasion for it. 
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Drayton rose gracefully, and bow- 
ed, hat off, on each side of the be- 
leaguered carriage. The party of 
Stephen Joscelyn now commanded 
a full view of him. 

“He’s amighty good-looking chap,” 
said Marvin, “and seems as if he 
could do mighty handsome talking ; 
but he looks a leetle too young, ’m 
athinking. He kaint be over thirty, 
ef that.” 

“ He’s about thirty-five.” 

“And he’s been a Jedge in our 
Israel, a’ready !” 

“ And a good one, too, Dick. He’s 
got the old head on the young shoul- 
ders.” 

“Tt’s a pretty big head, too, Ste- 
phen, much like your own, though 
yours is much the biggest ; but he 
wears his hairs in curls, like a wo- 
man, and how I hate them cussed 
twists and ties at the back of the 
head, and that white flour in the 
hair.” 

“‘Tt’s the fashion, Dick.” 

“Dem sich a fashion, I say! How 
much better now, would ke look ef 
he’d jest let his hair alone, as you 
do, or crop it short like mine, and 
only stick his fingers through it of a 
morning. I don’t see the use of 
combs, when a fellow’s got his own 
ten fingers.” 

The face of Drayton was a fine 
one. There was a sufficient height 
and breadth of head for command. 
The eyes were full and clear, with a 
mild, genial expression. The mouth 
was firm, with the lips slightly in- 
clined to compression ; the nose was 
large, long, and inclining to the Ro- 
man. A white neck-cloth of clerical 
aspect, protruding ruffles ‘of fine 
cambric at the shirt bosom, and a 
full suit of black—such was his cos- 
tume, his small clothes being of silk, 
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as were his stockings, and he wore 
silver buckles in his shoes. 

The hour had arrived. The crowd 
had ceased to be tumultuous. There 
was something like order in conse- 
quence of the general expectation. 
This was shared by all parties, though 
as yet the lines between parties had 
not been very clearly drawn or de- 
fined. This day’s events were look- 
ed to for bringing akout t:.is result. 
There were parties present, how- 
ever, about whom there could be no 
mistake. Some men are inevitably 
fixed by public opinion itself. Some 
are as inevitably fixed by the habit- 
ual formation of opinion for them- 
selves. Circumstance does its work 
with the greater number—circum- 
stance and their supposed selfish in- 
terests. 

Among those who were present 
on the ground, in all their strength, 


were the loyalists—men who, no 
matter what the circumstances, were 
committed to the Crown. A large 
proportion of these were foreigners, 
and of these the Scotch was the 


more conspicuous element. The 
Dunbar family, or rather the old 
man, the father, the Camerons, 
Browne and others, who were al- 
ways vo be found at roll-call ; these 
were the types of the rest. They 
were all present, Dunbar, Browne, 
and many more ; but not Cameron. 
He feared to show himself, and as 
we have seen, had taken his depar- 
ture under cover of the night. 
These men had taken position in 
near neighborhood to Drayton. 
Young Dunbar was present, occupy- 
ing a position between his father and 
Browne. These two were but im- 
perfectly assured of their own ora- 
tor. It was sufficiently evident to 
them that the duty imposed upon 
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Walter Dunbar, under the name of 
loyalty, was ungrateful to the young 
man, and they sought, by such arts 
as they knew, to bolster up his reso- 
lution, or rather to keep him to his 
enforced pledges. On one hand, the 
father renewed his entreaties, al- 
ways passionately made, and warmed 
into anger in degree as his son show- 
ed himself cool. Browne alternated 
between sneer and suvgestion, and 
furnished sometimes the goad, where 
the father furnished the persuasion. 

Between the two, the young law- 
yer was illatease. His countenance 
was very pale, but his lips were com- 
pressed, and he seemed resolved, at 
all events, to go through with his 
task with all the strength that he 
could command. 

It was little thought by any of the 
other parties present that there 
could be found anybody who would 
be bold enough to reply to Drayton. 
His reputation as an orator would 
naturally discourage disputation, 
while the friends and the supporters 
of the movement party were quite 
too numerous to suffer any reply to 
be of much avail in arresting it. 

And so stood the parties when 
Drayton rose to speak. : 

Drayton was an accomplished 
speaker—not a Cicero, nor yet a De- 
mosthenes, but copious like the for- 
mer, with less of the poet and more 
of the statistician and politician. 
His manner was easy and graceful, 
quite natural, and singularly sweet 
and persuasive. There was a gen- 
tle soliciting in his voice, which, soft 
and musical, was yet strong and 
clear. His eye possessed the same 
sort of soliciting expression, which 
won that of the listener, without his 
consciousness. Voice and eye con- 
sorting, the matter of deep interest, 
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and logically presented, the orator 
won completely the attention of his 
auditory. 

He proceeded to show what were 
the true relations between the Crown 
and the Colonies; what were the 
rights of the people under the Brit- 
ish Constitution ; in what manner 
these rights had been invaded, and 
what would be the dangers to Amer- 
ican and even British liberty, if the 
aggressions of Parliament and the 
Crown were permitted to continue 
and to grow. 

To this period, none of the poli- 
ticians, taking up this argument, had 
gone beyond the expression of a pur- 
pose to have the popular grievances 
redressed. There was no sugges- 
tion of independence. That was a 
bird to be hatched from the gradual 
growth of the egg of strife and revo- 
lution. The American statesmen 
were to move cautiously, and rather 
let events grow, naturally, than sug- 
gest the form, character, or extent 
to which the progress was to con- 
duct. Results were not to be named 
or predicted, lest men should recoil 
from those preliminary steps which 
yet, as is the case in all revolutions, 
could only reach one terminus. 

Drayton was thus cautious in his 
speech, and studiously disclaimed 
anything beyond the purpose to ob- 
tain redress of grievances, and se- 
curity for the Colonies under the 
Crown, the Constitution, and their 
several charters, against the inva- 
sion of all these by an usurping Par- 
liament, or faction. 

The orator led his audience with 
him to this extent. There were no 
dissenting voices. The applause 
was frequent, especially where some 
strong epigrammatic phrase was em- 


ployed to round happily a paragraph 
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with the assertion of the peoples’ 
rights. Even the party headed by 
old Dunbar and Browne listened 
with patience, and to this period 
felt that there had been nothing 
said to which legitimate objection 
could be taken. 

There was a brief pause, in which 
the speaker seemed to be gathering 
himself up for more impressive mat- 
ters. He resumted : 

“Thus have I shown you, my 
countrymen, the relations which, at 
present, exist between the Govern- 
ment of Great Br tain and the peo- 
ple of these Colonies. You have 
seen what are the wrongs under 
which we live, and the rights for 
which a brave people ought to be 
willing to die. Let me now say to 
you that we can repel these wrongs, 
and can maintain these rights, if we 
are only true to ourselves and to 
one another. A people is never so 
sure of their liberties as when deep- 
ly impressed with an earnest love of 
their country. And this is our coun- 
try—not to be yielded to the spoiler; 
not to be robbed of its profits or 
possessions by any foreign govern- 
ment; to be ruled by, and among 
ourselves, and for the benefit of our 
own children. If it be not so—if a 
foreign and remote government is 
to interpose, and with insolent 
strength to stretch its gigantic arms 
over three thousand miles of sea, to 
tear away our harvests when the 
fields are golden wi h the grain, the 
produce of our own labor, of what 
avail is our labor? of what hopes or 
securities are we possessed for our 
children ?: What country can we 
call our.own, and what the use to 
labor, or indeed to live? Better, far 
better, that we should fold our 
hands, abandon our fields to naked 
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fallow, and depart from a region 
which is not only unblessed by se- 
curity, but in which our only inhe- 
ritance is shame.” 

“Better fight!” cried a sturdy 
voice from the crowd, and there 
was a clash and clattering of sa- 
bres. 

“ Aye, better fight !” was the echo 
from a hundred voices. 

There had been murmurs among 
the loyalists at several of the utter- 
ances of Drayton in this portion of 
his speech; and old Dunbar and 
Browne had been eagerly thrusting 
some things into the ears of Walter 
Dunbar. The young man heard 
them in moody silence, and simply 
nodded his head. Martin Joscelyn 
eagerly watched his countenance. 
They were close friends, and the 
latter knew enough of the young 
lawyer to begin to suspect the sort 
of use which the two loyalist lead- 
ers had prepared to make of him. 
He whispered his doubts to Stephen 
Joscelyn. But the latter replied: 

“Impossible! He cannot be such 
a fool! It would ruin the poor fel- 
low forever !” 

“You willsee! He has his weak- 
ness, and the old man is a terrible 
despot. If I could only get to 
whisper a moment in his ears.” 

“Tf what you suspect be true, 
you are too late! Keep where you 
‘are, and leave him to work out his 
own deliverance if he can! Hush!” 

This little dialogue, with the po- 
pular interruption, had occupied 
but a few moments of time. Dray- 
ton had resumed, seizing, with the 
promptness of a practised debater, 
upon the ejaculation of the crowd 
as furnishing the key-note for a new 
beginning. 

“Yes, my friends; you are right! 
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Better fight for our possessions than 
yield them to the spoiler! Better 
die a thousand deaths in the har- 
ness for our liberties than tamely 
surrender them into the hands of 
the tyrant! But I trust that no 
such necessity awaits us. Indeed I 
could promise you that you would 
escape from all the dangers of war 
—would emerge from this contest 
with all your rights intact and com- 
pact—with all your securities of 
property and right and law, if, as 
one man, you will unite in the com- 
mon cause! Let the Parliament of 
Great Britain but understand that 
the people of America have but one 
voice, and that they unite in one 
great determination to assert their 
rights, and the usurpation will 
quickly cease! But, unhappily, 


there is not that degree of union 
among us, in sentiment, policy and 


opinion, which is essential for pro- 
ducing this effect. The people and 
Parliament of Great Britain are en- 
couraged in their aggressions by the 
traitorous counsels which they re- 
ceive from America. There are 
among us, I regret to say, but too 
many pensioned and malignant 
wretches who feed their own ven- 
omous natures, while they stimulate 
to daily usurpations that govern- 
ment to which they look for pay. 
These are our worst enemies! These 
are they, the very canker in the 
heart of the country, who keep us 
from™our rights, and invite daily 
wrongs and trespasses upon our 
people! And unhappily, they exer- 
cise but too much influence here at 
home in abusing the minds of 
the ignorant, and in working upon 
the fearsof the people. Not content 
with these injuries, they are now 
busily engaged in the worst work to 
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which men could put their hands, 
under the instigation of the devil! 
We have the proofs in our posses- 
sion of most treacherous conspira- 
cies set on foot for our undoing, 
and for the massacre of our inno- 
cent people! Secret plans are in 
progress for supplying arms to the 
disaffected and the ignorant among 
us. We are well aware of-the plans 
of the traitors! And a still worse 
work has engaged their venomous 
and barbarous imaginations, inas- 
much as they have already begun to 


poison the minds of the heathen . 


savages upon our borders ; to unite 
them into bands of war, and encou- 
rage them, at a given signal, to de- 
scend at night time for the massacre 
of our women and children along 
the frontier. Driven by his fears, 


and the consciousness of his deep 
and dreadful guilt in this respect, 


John Stuart, the Crown agent among 
the red men, hath fied incontinent- 
ly from Charleston, and taken re- 
fuge in Florida. His assistant, his 
agent—the facile instrument of his 
handsAlexander Cameron, who 
dare not show his face among our 
people, is now busied among the 
Cherokees sending the ‘red stick’ 
throughout their towns, and prompt- 
ing a chorus of war songs from the 
Saluda mountains to the Tennes- 
see |” 

“That's a d—d lie!” cried a loud 
voice, hoarse'y, from the crowd. 
The voice was that of Browmre, who 
eould no longer restrain himself, 
and whose mutterings for some time 
before had become audible to the 
circle just about him. There were 
other parties about this circle who 
had been attracted thither by these 
mutterings. Scarcely had he spoken 
the offensive sentence when he was 
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felled to the ground by a terrible 
blow from the fist of Captain Hamil- 
ton. 

All was confusion, and a general 
rush took place in the direction 
of the fallen man. Drayton was 
silenced during the commotion. 

Browne struggled to his feet, and 
bravely enough rushed on his as- 
sailant, who stood ready, confront- 
ing him with a display of those 
formidable knuckles which had al- 
ready laid his cheek open to the 
bone. 

Hamilton wore his sword, but he 
made no show of using it. Browne 
was entirely unarmed, but he was a ~ 
powerful man also, of heavier build, 
but less agility than Hamilton, and, 
perhaps; less muscle, as he had less 
youth. Blows were exchanged be- 
tween them, and again Browne went 
down under the fist of Hamilton. 

He was then rescued. By this 
time certain parties, among whom 
Martin Joscelyn and Walter Dun- 
bar were conspicuous, succeeded in 
parting the combatants, and lifting 
Browne to his feet. His eyes were 
bunged and bl-ckened, and his face 
literally dyed in blood. They made 
a way through the crowd, and hus- 
tled him out, though with some 
difficulty, followed still by a crowd 
momently growing more and more 
excited. Martin Joscelyn and two 
or three others, however, supported 
Browne to a neighboring tavern, 
where his wounds were washed and 
dressed. 

He submitted, in sullen silence, to 
their services. He called for spirits, 
and a bottle of Jamaica rum was 
brought to him, of which he drank 
freely. Joscelyn then left him, with 
the counsel not to suffer himself 
again to be seen in town, but to get 
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away at nightfall He grinned 
ghastily at them in reply, but spoke 
nothing; yet, long afterwards did 
Martin Joscelyn remember the ter- 
rible ferocity, the vindictive and 
terrible meaning which spoke, aud - 
bly enough, in that ghastly grin of 
demoniac malice and suppressed 
rage ! 

He returned to the assembly just 
in time to hear the voice of Walter 
Dunbar, and his heart sank within 
him. He loved Dunbar; passion- 
ately loved his sister, Annie, and 
knew so much of the brother—of 
his somewhat anomalous moral and 
mental constitution—that he almost 
shuddered as he heard his voice! 
He knew that the young lawyer had 
fine talents, but it vexed him that 
they should be exercised in a cause 
to which he himself was hostile—to 
which he believed that Walter him- 
self was cold, if not hostile, and to 
which he had only lent himself un- 
der the imperious influence of a 
father, whose will, if not capacity, 
was far superior to that of his son. 
But Martin could do nothing now. 
He could only listen, with all his 
misgivings, and, unable to reach 
the side of Walter Dunbar, he made 
his way to that of Stephen Josce- 
lyn, who was sternly gazing upon 
the young speaker, with a mingled 
expression upon his face of pity and 
resentment. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WALTER DUNBAR. 


“He has bungled from the begin- 
ning,” said Stephen Joscelyn, in a 
whisper, to his brother; “has be- 
gun with an essay, dealing in gene- 
ralizations which begin too far off 
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for his subject. In truth, he is 
afraid of his subject, and falters al- 
ready. He lacks directness, and 
seemingly all aim and purpose.” 

“His heart is not in it,” said Mar- 
tin. 

‘No, indeed, nor his head either! 
and the headstrong old man at his 
elbow is his evil genius. He is do- 
ing the very thing which will make 
the young man break down—prompt- 
ing him at every sentence.” 

Sure enough! old Dunbar could 
be seen to nudge the speaker with 
his elbow, to jirk his coat-skirts, 
and to mutter at his shoulders. The 
youth was restive under this annoy- 
ance, and it told on what he had to 
say. But this was a petty annoy- 
ance compared with his main diffi- 
culty. As Martin Joscelyn had re- 
marked, “his heart was not in his 
subject,” and his head was too hon- 
est for his heart, and would not 
second its enforce] utterances. Be- 
sides, he had to overcome a prodi- 
gious lee-way, in the wake of the 
accomplished speaker who had pre- 
ceded him, to say nothing of the 
consciousness by which he was op- 
pressed, that the sympathies of his 
audience were not with him. But ° 
he struggled on nevertheless, with 
all the effort of a lawyer, to make if 
possible the worse appear the better 
cause. There was in his speech a 
strange admixture of polished di- 
dactic sentences, with rude and ab- 
rupt turns of language as of thought, 
which moved Stephen Joscelyn to 
say, in a whisper to Martin: 

“He has been writing and me- 
morizing his speech, and has for- 
gotten-parts of it. His case is like 
that of Hamlet, who had prepared 
his apostrophe for the meeting with 
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the ghost, and forgot the best parts 
of it in his fright when the ghost 
did appear.” 

This was most probably the case. 
Walter Dunbar, unwilling to speak 
on the occasion, was yet, when 
forced to do so, ambitious to appear 
to advantage. He mistook the pro- 
cess. Instead of letting his mind 
alone, and looking for its proper 
provocation to the speaker whom 
he was to answer, he undertook to 
elaborate beforehand a reply to the 
arguments which he had not yet 
heard, and could only conjecture. 
Had his heart been with his subject, 
he probably would not have made 
the mistake. But, conscious of his 
utter lack of sympathy with his 
subject, he threw all the responsi- 
bilities upon his head, was cold, ac- 
cordingly, and, when most elabo- 
rate, was most tedious. He made 
repeated efforts at new beginnings, 
endeavoring, by a fresh start at in- 
tervas, to break away from the 
monotonous meshes of his first en- 
tanglement, but only sank deeper 
- into the “slough of despond” at 
every labored impulse. 

It is the common error of speak- 
ers who are conscious of failure, 
that they will still speak on in the 
hope to retrieve themselves. It is 
not easy. The audience began to 
grow indifferent and heedless, if not 
impatient; some loud yawns were 
heard; Drayton looked on and lis- 
tened good-humoredly, but care- 
lessly, and sometimes with a smile; 
old Dunbar, chafed in his vexation, 
broke away from his son’s side, 
dashed back to him again, and ex- 
hibited all the signs of the keenest 
anger, as well as mortification. The 
scene was becoming absolutely 
painful to many of the spectators, 
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even those who were fully of the 
movement party. Martin Joscelyn 
grew fevered, and almost as restless 
as old Dunbar. Stephen Joscelyn 
now regarded the young man with 
eyes of pity. Walter Dunbar was, 
in some degree, a favorite of the 
people ; he was amiable, and much 
had been expected from his known 
abilities. A feeling of regret and 
disappointment pervaded the crowd, 
and this was very soon apparent to 
the eyes of the: orator himself. 
Again and again he strove, in fresh 
efforts, to recover position—to rise 
above the merely essayical, the dead 
level of vague generalization, in 
which he had pitched the key-note 
of his speech from the beginning—to 
simulate passion—to call in the aid 
of fancy, and, by rhetoric, to make 
up the deficiencies of argument and 
power. But all in vain! He was 
still, at best, only coldly correct and 
elaborately dull. The genius would 
not answer to the call, and at length 
he broke down utterly at a point, 
in which, from the greater emphasis 
of his voice and manner, he appear- 
ed to think that he moved upon 
sure ground. 

One of the points which Drayton 
had urged in his speech, and which 
had made a great impression upon 
the crowd, was that in which he had 
charged upon Stuart and Cameron 
a design to bring down the red men 
of the interior upon the frontier 
colonists; providing them with arms 
and ammunition, and organizing 
them, on the side of the Crown, in 
anticipation of a war which was 
thus seemingly premeditated. 

This was just one of those charges 
to arouse all the apprehensions of 
the people, and to provoke them to 
a wild excitement, acting upon their 
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opinions through their fears, and 
exciting their passions in behalf of 
those abstract principles which the 
great body of a people scarcely ever 
grasp except through the medium 
of their passions. The charge was 
dreaded by Cameron, and we have 
seen how brutally it had been de- 
nied by Browne when advanced by 
Drayton, and what had been the re- 
sult to himself of that denial. It 
was essential that young Dunbar 
should combat this charge also; and, 
on the strength of the solemn de- 
nials made him by Cameron him- 
self, he boldly challenged Drayton 
to produce the proofs which he had 
alleged to be in the possession of 
the Committee of Safety, in relation 
to the accusation. 

“Such a charge,” he said, “so 
discreditable to an officer of the 
Crown, so shocking to humanity, so 


justly calculated to arouse to pas- 
sionate fury the whole of the peo- 
ple, should not be made in wanton- 
ness, and without the most conclu- 


sive evidence. It cannot be true, 
and I appeal to the honorable Com- 
missioner from Charleston to pro- 
duce his proofs on the spot, or at 
once atone, by a frank confession of 
error, for this most cruel assault 
upon the fair fame of men who bear 
his Majesty’s commission. I pause 
for a reply.” 

“ And you shall have it,” answer- 
ed Drayton promptly, rising in the 
carriage, and drawing a packet of 
papers from his pocket. He added: 

“And when you, sir, shall know 
me better—nay, sir, when you shall 
the better know what the honorable 
statesman, or the orator, owes to 
himself, you will see that it cannot 
be possible that he shall wantonly, 
and without proper authority of 
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proof, assail the character of any 
person, whether he be the official or 
the humble citizen !” 

Deeply did the face of the young 
man redden under this keen rebuke. 
He unhappily, in appearing on this 
occasion, did not well know what 
the orator owed to himself. The 
humiliating consciousness of this 
truth made the shaft strike home. 
Drayton proceeded: 

“Does any gentleman present 
know the handwriting of the Hon. 
John Stuart and that of his assist- 
ant, Alexander Cameron, Commis- 
sioners for the Crown of Great 
Britain, among the red men of 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida? I 
have here, luckily, the original let- 
ters of both these persons, inter- 
cepted by our Committee of Safety, 
which will fully confirm to you 
what I have said of the atrocious 
and damnable scheme of these two 
men, under the instigations of Lord 
Wm. Campbell and the devil, to 
bring down the murderous savages 
of the mountains upon the women 
and children of our frontiers. Here, 
in their own hands, shall you read 
the proofs, so boldly challenged, of 
their infamous designs of midnight 
fire and slaughter among our inno- 
cent people. Let any of you who 
are curious, any who know the 
signatures of these men, examine 
these documents for yourselves. 
There must be many among you 
who will be able to say whether 
these papers be or be not genuine. 
Let me hope that the gentleman 
who has challenged the proofs be 
among those who will examine them. 
If I mistake not, he himself will be 
quite competent, of his own knowl- 
edge, to decide upon their authen- 
ticity.” 
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He held the papers up as he 
spoke. He read aloud their con- 
tents, which were in full confirma- 
tion of the charge which he had 
made, and a dozen or more persons, 
among them Captain Sam. Ham- 
mond, a leading man in the neigh- 
borhood, drew nigh, and examined 
the papers. So did Walter Dunbar, 
who turned away in silence, and 
made his way back ‘to the spot 
whence he had spoken. All the 
other parties pronounced loudly in 
. behalf of the genuineness of the 
documents. 

“Is the gentleman satisfied?” de- 
manded Drayton. 

“We have been deceived, sir,” 
was the reply of Walter, looking 
not to Drayton, but to his father. 
The old man glared at him witha 
face in which rage and scorn were 
equally conspicuous. Then, in his 
insanity: 

“Oh! fool and blockhead!” he 
exclaimed, loud enough for every- 
body to hear. 
should be lost in such worthléss 
hands |” 
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Ho wheeled about as he spoke, 
and pushed his way through the 
crowd. Walter followed him, under 
a sudden impulse, and called to 
him the single word, “Father!” 

The other looked round for a mo- 
ment with a scowl of direst bitter- 
ness, waved him back with both his 
hands, as he cried: 

“Come not near me! Hence! 
Find your way into some rat-hole, 
and die!” 

This was very terrible, shown to 
the entire crowd through which he 
was making his way. The young 
man fell back, as if he had received 
a mortal blow. He staggered about 
blindly for a moment, and Martin 
Joscelyn was in the same instant at 
his side. 

“Who is it?” asked the young 
man, with a bewildered stare. 

“ Martin—Martin Joscelyn.” 

“ Ah! my friend! let me take your 
arm! Somebody has struck me on 
the head, I think! I am very weak, 
and—Martin !” 

The next moment he had fainted 
in the arms of his friend. 


( To be Continued. ) 





LOVE SWALLOWED IN WINE. 


FROM THE GREEK OF ANACREON, 


** As once a wreath of flowers I wove, 
I found, among the roses, Love; 
Fast by his wings the boy I clipped, 
And in my wine immerging dipped; 
And, as he struggled in the cup, 
I gulped the draught, and drank him up; 
Within me, now, the flutterer springs 
From vein to vein with tickling wings.” 

















THE BATTLES OF VIRGINIA, 


(INCLUDING SHARPSBURG AND GETTYSBURG.) 





BY JOHN ESTEN COOKE, AUTHOR OF “ SURRY OF EAGLE’S NEST.” 





Til. 
SEVEN PINES AND THE SEVEN DAYS. 


On the left bank of the Chicka- 
hominy, about two miles from New 
Bridge, stands, in the midst of bleak 
and melancholy fields, a lofty, rug- 
ged, and,solitary oak, riven by can- 
non balls. 

At about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, between the 27th and 28th of 
June, 1862, two officers—one of them 
very illustrious, the other very ob- 
scure—had wrapped themselves in 
their blankets, and were falling 
asleep beneath this tree, when a third 
personage, entirely unattended, rode 
up, dismounted, and lying down be- 
side the weary men, began to con- 
verse. 

“Yesterday was the most terrific 
fire of musketry I ever heard,” he 
said ; and any one who had listened 
to the accents of that brief, low, ab- 
rupt voice, would have recognized it. 
The speaker was Stonewall Jackson; 
he was addressing General Stuart, 
and he referred to the bitter, des- 
perate, and bloody conflict of “ Cold 
Harbor.” 

A battle which the man of Man- 
assas, Kernstown, and Port Repub- 
lic called “ terrific” must be worthy 
of description. Let us therefore try 


to paint the grand and absorbing 
panorama which those summer days 
of 1862 unrolled upon the banks of 
the Chickahominy. War reached 
its bloodiest climax for the first time 
there, amid the swampy fields and 
the tangled underwood—here was 
struck a blow which shook the fa- 
bric of the Federal Government. It 
did not overthrow it; but it made 
the huge mass tremble. 

One month before, thatis to say, 
at the close of May, McClellan had 
ascended the Peninsula ; thrown 
his left wing across the Chickaho- 
miny ; erected admirable works 
there—and with his magnificent ar- 
my of 150,000 men, had rooted him- 
self within sight of the spires of 
Richmond. Then commenced his 
slow, steady, inexorable advance. 
Inch by inch, foot by foot, he began, 
to traverse the four or five miles 
which separated him from the 
“doomed city.” It was a siege 
commenced at the distance of five 
miles, as Grant’s was afterwards. 
commenced at the distance of twen- 
ty—and every day McClellan as- 
cended his tall tree on the bank of 
the river to reconnoitre through his. 
glasses the roof-tops of the city 
which he was thus assailing by “re- 
gular approaches.” 
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In the last days of May he was in 
excellent spirits. His dispatches 
will show that. His great army was 
in light marching order; his left 
was pushed to a point upon the Wil- 
liamsburg road, where seven lofty 
pines gave their name to the locali- 
ty ; thence he was on the point of 
springing upon the enemy in his 
front, when that enemy sprung upon 
him. 
Johnston, the cool and wary sol- 
dier who had foiled his great adver- 
sary at Manassas, now took the in- 
itiative. 

On the last day of May the south- 
ern lines advanced into the swampy 
thickets at Seven Pines ; a furious 
assault was made upon the enemy’s 
left there, and on his right at Fair 
Oaks ; after one of the most obsti- 
nate and sanguinary struggles of the 
war, the Federal left, under General 


Casey, was swept from the field, 
shattered, paralyzed, and with no 
“fieht” nor any courage in that wing 
of the United States Army. I call 


this battle “obstinate” and “san- 
guinary” on either side. The enemy 
fought gallantly at Seven Pines ; and 
the testimony of a “miserable re- 
bel” who was present upon that 
point, will not be gainsayed. Did 
the “ rebels” fight as bravely? Let 
a member of the New York Artil- 
lery, writing to the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial newspaper, give his evi- 
dence : 

“Our shot tore their ranks wide 
open,” says this Federal authority, 
“and shattered them asunder in a 
manner that was frightful to wit- 
ness ; but they closed up at once, 
and came on as steadily as English 
veterans. When they got within 
four hundred yards, we closed our 
case shot and opened on them with 
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canister ; and such destruction I ne- 
ver elsewhere witnessed. At each 
discharge great gaps were made in 
their ranks—indeed whole compa- 
nies went down before that murder- 
ous fire—but they closed up with an 
order and discipline that was awe- 
inspiring. * * * It was awful 
to see their ranks torn and shattered 
by every discharge of canister that 
we poured into their faces, but they 
closed up and still kept advancing 
right in face of the fire. At one 
time, three lines, one behind the 
other, were steadily advancing, and 
three of their flags were brought in 
range of one of our guns, shotted 
with canister. ‘Fire!’ shouted the 
gunner, and down went those three 
flags, and ‘a gap was opened through 
three lines more, as if a thunder- 
bolt had torn through them, and 
their dead lay in swaths. But they 
at once closed up, and came steadily 
on, never halting or wavering, right 
through the woods, over the fence, 
through the field, right up to our 
guns, and sweeping everything be- 
fore them, captured every piece |” 

If that had been written by a Con- 
federate, “false” and “bombastic” 
would have been the adjectives ap- 
plied to it. But the writer was a sol- 
dier of the Federal Army—was there 
anything to make him say that, but 
a love of truth? He saw a charge 
which the Old Guard of Napoleon 
never surpassed, and he described 
what he saw, like a worthy soldier, 
forgetting’ under which flag he 
fought. His family is not large. 

At nightfall on the 31st of May, 
the Federal left, on the south bank 
of the Chickahominy, was driven. It 
had fallen back from Seven Pines— 
the Confederates held the works 
there—a bloody if not decisive blow 
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had been struck at Gen. McClellan’s 
programme. 

But Johnston had been wounded 
by a fragment of shell, and was lying 
faint and pale in his house upon 
Church Hill, in Richmond. Who 
was to succeed him ? 

All eyes turned to a man as yet 
little known except in military quar- 
ters—an officer, first of the engi- 
neers, then of the cavalry—Robert 
E. Lee. He was then in Richmond, 
rode every day out to the lines ; but 
had no command. He was now as- 
signed to duty as commander of the 
Confederate forces, in place of John- 
ston. 

The heavy and firm hand of the 
great Virginian was soon felt at the 
helm. The ship which had drifted 
rudderless for a moment, after the 
fall of Johnston, was again under 
command, and bore down upon the 
enemy’s line of battle, as Nelson’s 
flag ship did at Trafalgar. 

The moment called for action, ac- 
tion, action! Important events were 
taking place in every part of the 
country, and Jackson was conduct- 
ing toa triumphant issue the great 
campaign of the Valley. 

On the day after the battle of Sev- 
en Pines, “Old Stonewall,” as the 
country now began to call him, pass- 
ed between the converging columns 
of Fremont and Shields at Stras- 
burg ; struck them with his right 
hand and his left, and retreated 
with his prisoners and spoils toward 
the Upper Valley, where nine days 
afterwards he was to fight the bat- 
tles of Cross Keys and Port Repub- 
lic, and remain the master of the si- 
tuation. 

Lee had scarcely taken command 
when the intelligence of the victory 
at Port Republic came to him, borne 
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on the breeze of the mountains. 
Fremont was paralyzed, which was 
as good as routed ; Jackson was free 
to move wherever he was ordered ; 
now was the time for a great blow 
at McClellan, and the arm was raised. 

Before it fell, it was necessary to 
discover whether an opening existed 
in the enemy’s coat of mail, through 
which the point of the weapon could 
pierce him. On his left, below Seven 
Pines, to which locality he had again 
advanced, the armor was perfect. 
Frowning works behind bristling 
abattis, rose everywhere, and it was 
determined to assail, if possible, the 
Federal right beyond the Chicka- 
hominy. An important point was 
still, however, to be decided. Had 
General McClellan fortified his right 
wing as he had fortified his left ? 
Was he ready on the north bank as 
on the south of the stream? To 
determine this extremely interesting 
point, Stuart was sent with 1,500 
horsemen to make a reconnoissance. 

Stuart—that model cavalier with 
the keen-edged sabre, the floating 
plume, and the soul that never, when 
the hour was darkest, bated one jot 
or tittle of the heart of hope—Stuart 
set out one night about the middle 
of June, at moonrise, struck for Old 
Church, beyond the Federal right ; 
ascertained that they had no de- 
fences in that quarter ; drove their 
cavalry before him ; made the cir- 
cuit of McClellan’s army, not intend- 
ing to surrender, but, if intercepted, 
to “die game ;” crossed the Chicka- 
hominy far below, and made his re- 
entrance into the Confederate lines 
just as the Federal forces rushed 
upon him. 

“ He has gone in at the back-door,” 
said Colonel Rush, of the Federal 
Lancers, on returning from the pur- 
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suit. “I saw his rear-guard as it 
passed the swamp.” 

But the information was the im- 
portant thing, whether brought in 
at the back-door or the front. Stuart 
rode thirty miles to Richmond on 
the night of his entry into Charles 
City, below Malvern Hill, and before 
daylight General Lee and the au- 
thorities knew that the Federal right 
beyond Mechanicsville was unde- 
fended. 

From that moment the best plan 
of assault was obvious. In front, at 
Seven Pines, the enemy were posted 
behind works, so heavy, bristling 
and complete, that the best troops 
in the world would have recoiled 
from them, or dashed themselves to 
pieces, without hope. On the left 
were defences almost as strong, and 
to reach them even—even to arrive 
within range of the long rows of 
cannon—it was necessary first to 
wade through the frightfnl ooze of 
White OakSwamp. Thus both these 
approaches, in front and on the Fe- 
deral left, were impracticable. The 
right remained, and that right was 
now known to be open, undefended; 
here was the veritable hole in the 
cuirasse through which the Confed- 
erate sword’s point could reach the 
Federal heart. 

The hand to grasp that weapon 
must be trusty, the eye to direct the 
blow, clear and sure. The firm and 
daring hand of Jackson was best of 
all suited for the work ; and the is- 
sue of affairs at Port Republic had 
left him free as the wind to move 
wherever he was needed. 

He was beyond the Blue Ridge, 
but it is certain that in spirit he was 
on the Chickahominy. He knew 
what was demanded of him, and as 
though obeying a voice which called 
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him, hastened, in the language of 
his men, to “ strip for a fight.” Then 
the order came, and at once he be- 
gan to move. 

The column crossed the Blue 
Ridge and headed toward the Low- 
land. The soldiers had ceased to 
ask any questions. In ageneral or- 
der, Jackson had forbidden all dis- 
cussion, of his movements ; enjoined 
upon the troops not even to inquire 
the names of the villages through 
which they passed, and to reply, “I 
don’t know,” to any question. The 
order was obeyed. Seeing a man 
climb a fence to pull some cherries : 

“Where are you going?” asked 
Jackson. 

“TI don’t know,” was the reply. 

“To what command do you be- 
long ?” 

*T don’t know.” 

“Well, what State are you from?” 

“T don’t know.” 

A dry smile flitted across the tan- 
ned face under the sun-scorched ca- 
det cap, and the man in the dingy 
gray uniform rode on. His entire 
command had become veritable 
“ Know-Nothings.” 

That result was more important 
than it may appear. The great 
point was that deserters should have 
little to communicate, even if they 
knew where to find the enemy, and 
that General McClellan should be 
the greatest Know-Nothing of all. 
The plan succeeded. In Washing- 
ton and on the Chickahominy there 
was utter ignorance of Jackson’s 
whereabouts. The secret was as 
closely guarded in the Confederate 
army. 

On the night of the 26th of June, 
General Stuart handed to the pre- 
sent writer a dispatch for delivery 
to a confidential emissary before 
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daylight. It was directed simply, 
“Gen. T. J. Jackson, Somewhere.” 
Ashland, within sixteen miles of 
Richmond, was this “Somewhere.” 
Jackson had reached that point, and 
his heavy arm was already raised to 
strike. General McClellan, mean- 
while, was smoking his cigar, and 
looking at the spire of St. Paul’s 
Church in Richmond, where he prob- 
ably expected soon to hear the pray- 
er for the President of the United 
States. 

There were many who would doubt- 
less have been glad .o have seen that 
edifice, and all others in the “ doom- 
ed city,” blown to atoms with gun- 
powder. This soldier and gentle- 
man had no such desire or inten- 
tion. At West Point he had learn- 
ed war, not rapine. 

From this rapid summary of the 
“situation,” the reader will be able, 
even though he may have slept for 
the last four years, to form a just es- 
timate of the relative positions which 
the two great adversaries, Lee and 
McClellan, occupied toward each 
other, on the night of the 26th of 
June, 1862. 

On both sides of the Chickahom- 
iny, the fields of Henrico, Hanover, 
and New Kent, were dark with the 
swarm of Federal soldiers, in their 
bright blue uniforms. The bur- 
nished bayonets glittered amid the 
half-destroyed woods—-artillery rum- 
bled across the desolated fields— 
every dwelling-house was overrun— 
the whole face of the earth had be- 
come one large, dirty camp. The 
very owls and whippoorwills had 
disappeared in the tangled depths of 
theswamp—the venomous moccasins 
of the ooze had been frightened into 
their holes by the tramp, the roll, 
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and the thunder of moving columns 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 

The army numbered 150,000 men, 
112,000 effective for the field—see 
the Federal reports—and this great 
engine, General McClellan was about 
to hurl against Lee, when “ contra- 
bands” hastened in, and announced 
that he himself was to be attacked ; 
that the dreaded Stonewall Jackson 
was on his flank, ready to attack 
him. At noon on the 26th of June, 
he wrote to Washington : 

“Thave just heard that our ad- 
vanced cavalry pickets on the left 
bank of the Chickahominy, are being 
driven in. It is probably Jackson’s 
advance guard.” 

Two hours and a half afterwards 
he was sure of the fact. 

“Jackson is driving in my pickets, 
etc., on the other side of the Chick- 
ahominy.” 

An hour afterwards, A. P. Hill 
had crossed the stream at Meadow 
Bridge, nearly north of Richmond ; 
had hastened forward to Mechanics- 
ville, and then thrown h.mself like 
a tiger against the Federal works, 
which he carried at the point of the 
bayonet. The bridge being thus 
uncovered, Longstreet and D. H. 
Hill crossed—the enemy were again 
assailed at Beaver Dam—at daylight 
on the morning of the 27th, Jack- 
son swept around their right, and 
leaving the ground behind them en- 
cumbered with burning stores, they 
fell back rapidly to the formidable 
position behind Powhite Creek. 

Lee’s excellent plan of battle was 
thus in progress of execution. It 
was simple, as all great things are. 
While Magruder remained in front 
of Seven Pines, that is to say, the 
Federal centre opposite Richmond, 
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with orders to hold his position at 
all hazards, and to the last, the re- 
mainder of the army was to cross at 
Meadow Bridge and Mechanicsville, 
and sweep down the left branch of 
the stream in echelon of divisions, 
the left in advance. 

From left to right the line would 
be, Jackson—D. H. Hill—A. P. Hill 
—Longstreet; Longstreet to make a 
heavy feint on the river’s bank ; the 
two Hills to protect his flank and the 
centre; Jackson to move around, and 
coming in upon their right, compel 
them to abandon their strong works, 
come out into the open fields, and 
either fight there, or retreat toward 
the White House—that is, their bread 
and meat. 

Let the reader glance at the map. 
Without a map, all descriptions of 
military movements are, as Hamlet 
says, but “words, words, words!” 
Pushing through the fields and for- 
ests of Hanover, Jackson was to gain 
ground toward the Pamunkey; reach 
out his ponderous arm beyond Cold 
Harbor ; envelope the enemy’s po- 
sition on Powhite Creek ; and crush 
them in his grasp. If they drew 
back and eluded him, so much the 
better. In open fight, he would 
dash them to pieces, which was 
cheaper than a mortal grapple with 
them behind the breastworks. 

Such was the order of battle con- 
ceived and mapped out, in its mi- 
nutest details, by the clear brain of 
the great soldier at the head of the 
Confederate Army. What Lee had 
thus matured in his tent, was trans- 
lated into action in the field, with 
little modification. Longstreet and 
A. P. Hill threw their columns 
against the enemy near Gaines’ Mill, 
and closed in, in a hand to hand 
struggle ; nearly the whole Federal 
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Army was discovered there in front 
of these two divisions, and Jack- 
son, advancing grimly, steadily, like 
a coming Fate, to his appointed 
work of getting in the enemy’s rear, 
was now recalled, and ordered to 
concontrate his entire force near the 
Old Cold Harbor House, and at- 
tack. 

He obeyed. The roar of artillery 
there doubtless drew him ; for under 
that calm exterior was the inborn spi- 
rit of “ fight” which characterizes the 
lion or the tiger. At the word, he 
changed his line of march, half faced 
to the right ; and at five in the af- 
ternoon swept forward to the arena 
upon which the mighty adversaries 
had grappled in a mortal embrace. 

He did not come too soon. Let 
us see what had happened, but look 
first at the topography of the coun- 
try. The character of the ground 
in battles often saves or destroys. 
A swamp involves the fate of five 
thousand men ; half a mile of open 
fields in front of works crowned 
with cannon, means ten thousand 
corpses. In the battle of Cold 
Harbor neither the swamp nor the 
open ground was wanting, and it 
was the assailing force which suffer- 
ed from these features of the ter- 
rain. 

The writer of this page had been 
familiar with this locality from his 
youth. He thought he knew it well 
before the war; but, after June 27, 
1862, he felt he had nothing more 
to learn. 

Fancy a rolling country of fields, 
woods, water-courses; and, along 
the margins of these water-courses, 
swamps overgrown with brushwood, 
flags and marsh-grass—an actual 
jungle. You place the foot on firm 
earth apparently; it sinks. You 
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step upon a prostrate log, it turns. 
You try to advance, ooze, slush, 
brambles and “jungle” are before 
you. 

Through this swampy under- 
growth, the haunt of the owl, the 
wh ppoorwill and the moccasin, the 
men of Jackson, Hill and Hood, 
charged triple lines of Federal 
breastworks. 

Where the swamp ended, the 
slopes appeared—slopes bare of 
trees, and swept from one end to 
the other, as a broom sweeps a floor, 
by the shell or canister of artillery 
posted on the crests. 

Across these slopes, the Confede- 
rate lines advanced to storm the de- 
fences of General McClellan. 

Near Gaines’ Mill, and a little 
lower down, the ground often rises 
into abrupt ridges, flanked by deep 
ravines, which afford a fatal advan- 
tage to sharpshooters. 

It was upon a ridge of this de- 
scription, behind Powhite Creek— 
that is to say, behind open slope, 
swampy undergrowth, and shelter- 
ing ravine, that McClellan had erect- 
ed his triple tiers of earthworks, 
defended by abattis, crammed with 
infantry, and bristling with rifled 
cannon. 

Behind this impenetrable armor 
the great Federal gladiator awaited 
the assault of the opponent, whose 
skill and courage no one knew bet- 
ter than himself. 

The assault began between the 
hours of two and three on a cloud- 
less day of June—one of those 
afternoons when the face of nature 
seems to be wrapped in calm re- 
pose, and the very birds to slumber. 
The dying on that day were, at 
least, to see the blue sky bending 
over them, and the sunlight glitter- 
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ing on the woods and streams as 
they passed away. 

Hill, A. P., pressing forward to 
the two or three cabins called New 
Cold Harbor, threw himself upon 
the Federal forces posted near that 
place, and soon the battle began to 
rage with fury. 

The style of the late “war cor- 
respondents” in the journals will 
not be adopted by the present 
writer here orelsewhere. It is easy 
to pile up adectives, and invent 
the curious phenomena of “iron 
hail,” “leaden storms,” “tempests of 
projectiles,” and “hurricanes of can- 
ister, mowing down whole ranks.” 
Battle is a stern, not a poetical af- 
fair; the genius of conflict a huge, 
dirty, bloody, and very hideous 
figure—not a melodramatic actor, 
spouting a part. Dust, uproar, 
blood, groans, cheers, and the cries 
of the dying enter into war; but 
these are as small a portion of the 
real subject as the “iron hail” or 
the “leaden storms.” Lee’s plans, 
and the manner in which his lieu- 
tenants carried them out, are more 
rational subjects of interest than 
the roar of the artillery, or the 
groans of the wounded. 

Hill charged the enen.y’s breast- 
works, swept over the first and 
second lines, reached the third on 
the summit of the ridge, stormed 
that, too, with the bayonet—from 
the heights above the woods re- 
sounded the Confederate cheers of 
victory. 

They were not uttered a second 
time; the men who uttered them 
were at the next moment either 
driven back into the ravine, or had 
passed to eternity. The enemy had 
made a vigorous charge, regained 
their works, and, advancing in their 
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turn, drove the little force of Hill, 
about eight thousand men, steadily 
back upon New Cold Harbor. 

The struggle now became more 
desperate and bloody than before. 
Hill w.s a true heart of oak; no 
human soul was ever biaver than 
this slender Virginian, in his plain 
uniform, his old slouch hat, and 
with his amiable smile. He never 
shrunk to the end of the drama any 
more than there in the first act— 
peace to that brave! 

For an hour after the successful 
assault upon the Federal works, 
Hill continued to hold his ground 
near New Cold Harbor, in spite of 
determined attacks, and heavy loss; 
but then it became evident that 
succor must be sent him, or he 
would be swept away. With him 
Lee’s centre would disappear; his 
wings would be divided; then good- 


bye to Longstreet, perhaps to Jack- 
son. 


Lee acted with decision. Long- 
street was ordered to make a feint 
against the Federal left, upon the 
high ridge in his front, and this he 
proceeded to do, with that steady 
vigor which procured for him from 
Lee the name of “The Old War- 
horse.” His men advanced in face 
of a destructive fire of artillery from 
the front and the Federal guns be- 
yond the stream; the feint was 
made, and the enemy did not move. 
Then Longstreet, as always, assum- 
ed the responsibility of acting ac- 
cording to his judgment, when a 
new phase was presented by events. 
He turned the feint into an attack; 
his men threw themselves with ob- 
stinate courage against the enemy’s 
works, and the battle began to rage 
more furiously than ever. 

For more than another hour 
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Longstreet and Hill held their 
ground in front of this great mass of 
McClellan’s army, receiving the at- 
tack of a force amounting to about 
seventy thousand. The two divi- 
sions opposed to this army did not 
number the half of it. Add the 
fact that the seventy thousand were 
behind works, the Confederates in 
open field, and the proportion will 
be really four to one. 

The one fought the four until 
nearly five o’clock, dying where they 
fell, torn to pieces by artillery, or 
riddled with musketry, without a 
murmur. Men never fought better, 
or died more bravely. The two 
commands were slowly being de- 
stroyed—it was merely a question 
of time—but they did not shrink 
or avoid the work. 

It was at this moment, when 
every heart began to face the con- 
viction that defeat and death await- 
ed them, that the long roll of mus- 
ketry and the thunder of artillery 
resounded from the woods in the 
direction of Old Cold Harbor house. 
At that sound every heart throbbed, 
every face flushed. Fierce cheers 
ran along the decimated lines of 
Hill and the regiments of Long- 


‘street, holding their ground obsti- 


nately. “Jackson! Jackson!” rose 
in a shout so wild and triumphant, 
that it rolled across the woods, and 
reached the ears of one in the Fed- 
eral army who described it in the 
New York Tribune. 

It was truly Jackson who arrived 
—the Deus ex machina—and Gene- 
ral Lee, who had awaited that wel- 
come sound, spurred forward and 
met his great associate. 

The spectacle was interesting— 
the contrast between the two illus- 
trious soldiers very striking. Jack- 
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son was riding a raw-boned sorrel, 
with his knees drawn up by the 
short stirrups, his eyes peering out 
from beneath the low rim of his 
faded cap; there was absolutely 
nothing about him, save the dingy 
stars on his collar, to indicate his 
rank. Lee, on the contrary, was 
clad in a neat uniform, with decora- 
tions—rode an excellent and care- 
fully-groomed horse, and every de- 
tail of his person, every movement 
of the erect and graceful figure of 
the most stately cavalier in the 
southern army, revealed his elevat- 
ed character, the consciousness of 
command, a species of moral and 
“official” grandeur both, which it 
was impossible to mistake. The 
Almighty had made both these hu- 
man beings truly great; to only one 
of them had He given the addi- 
tional grace of looking great. 

“ Ah, General!” said Lee, grasp- 
ing Jackson’s hand, “Iam very glad 
to see you; I had hoped to have 
been with you before.” 

Jackson saluted, and returned the 
pressure of that hand, of whose 
owner he said, “ He is a phenome- 
non; he is the only man I would 
follow blindfold !” 

General Lee then looked with 
anxiety in the direction of the fir- 
ing on the left. 

“That fire is very heavy,” he said, 
in his deep voice; “do you think 
your men can stand it, General ?” 

Jackson turned his head quickly, 
listened for an instant, and then re- 
plied in the curt, familiar tones so 
familiar to all who knew him: 

“They can stand almost any- 
thing, General. They can stand 
that !” 

Ten minutes after uttering these 
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words, Jackson saluted his com- 
mander, put spur to his raw-boned 
horse, and went at full speed to re- 
join his corps, which, in his own 
words, had “closed in upon the 
front and rear of the enemy, and 
was pressing forward.” 

Lee remained at the centre. There 
he was ready to deliver his great 
blow. 

It came without delay, and was 
struck at the heart. Recoiling from 
the heavy pressure of Jackson on 
his right, McClellan threw that wing 
of his army a little to the rear, to 
avoid being flanked, and then, con- 
centrating his best troops upon the 
commanding ridge, near McGhee’s 
house, received the Confederate as- 
sault with sullen courage. 

That assault was resolute, despe- 
rate, of unfaltering obstinacy. To 
carry the formidable position which 
the Federal forces occupied, the 
heaviest fighting was a necessity ; 
this ponderous obstacle could only 
be removed by gigantic blows ; the 
hammer might be shattered, but it 
must strike until it broke in the 
hand of him who wielded it. Clus- 
ing up his lines as the regiments 
grew thinner, Lee presented to the 
enemy, at five in the evening, an 
unbroken front, with Longstreet 
clinging, with teeth and claws, to 
the ground on the right, A. P. Hill’s 
decimated division fighting in the 
centre, and Jackson sweeping for- 
ward through the woods and 
swamps upon the left. 

From this moment the interest of 
the battle of Cold Harbor concen- 
trates upon the movements of Jack- 
son. Hill was worn out by his long 
and tremendous struggle; Long- 
street was reeling under the enor- 
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mous blows dealt at him; Jackson 
was fresh, “in full feather,” and 
steadily advancing. 

Let us pass to that portion of the 
field, and look at the man of Port 
Republic and his veterans. To see 
them fighting in old days was a 
splendid spectacle; to recall their 
combats is, even now, a thing to 
make the pulses throb. 

Jackson’s corps had gone in. The 
sinking sun was almost hidden by 
the lurid smoke which rose from 
the woods; the ears were deafened 
by the streaming volleys of mus- 
ketry and the thunder of artillery. 
Jackson was riding to and fro in 
the fields around Cold Harbor, si- 
lent, abstracted, glancing quickly at 
you if you spoke to him, and suck- 
ing a lemon. 

A staff officer gallops up, and sa- 
lutes the plain-looking soldier. 

* General Hood directs me to say, 
General, that his line is enfiladed 
by a battery of thirty-pound Par- 
rotts, which are decimating his men, 
and making it impossible for him to 
advance !” 

Jackson rises in his stirrups and 
beckons to an officer, who hastens 
up, saluting. 

“Go back and get fifteen or 
eighteen guns,” he says to the lat- 
ter, “attack that battery, and see 
that the enemy’s guns are either si- 
lenced or destroyed.” 

The officer gallops off, and in 
twenty minutes a tremendous roar 
is heard from the left; a furious 
duel between nearly fifty pieces of 
artillery, all apparently firing at the 
same moment, takes place; then the 
Federal fire slackens, and from the 
woods arise wild cheers as Hood’s 
men charge. 


Half an hour then passes. Jack- 
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son is riding to and fro, still ab- 
stracted, and sucking his lemon, 
when a second officer hastens up, 
and reports that D. H. Hill is hard 
pressed, and must have reinforce- 
ments. 

“Where is the Stonewall Bri- 
gade?” Jackson asks, abruptly. 

“Behind that hill, General,” says 
a member of his staff, pointing to a 
clump of woods. 

“Order it to advance to the sup- 
port of General Hill.” 

The officer disappears at a gailop 
in the woods; five minutes after- 
wards a line of glittering bayonets 
emerges from the copse. Above 
them flutters the bullet-riddled flag. 

Jackson’s eye flashes at them from 
beneath his faded cap. 

“Good!” he says, in his curt, 
quick tones; “we will have good 
news in a few minutes now!” 

The old brigade passes over the 
wide field, plunges into the wood in 
front; then a long, steady roar of 
musketry is heard. Hill.is rein- 
forced, and can press on. 

From this time the battle is no 
longer a conflict of human beings, 
but a mortal grapple of wild beasts. 
An incredible bitterness seems to 
inspire the opponents; in spite of 
the desperate attack of the south- 
erners, the Federal lines still hold 
their ground with splendid gallan- 
try, not receding an inch. 

Jackson is looking toward the 
front, and listening in silence to 
Stuart, whose cavalry is drawn up 
on the left, when a messenger ar- 
rives from Ewell. 

“General Ewell directs me to 
say, sir, that the enemy do not give 
way in his front.” 

Jackson rose in his saddle; his 
eye blazed; extending the hand in 
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which he held the lemon, he re- 
plied: 

“Tell General Ewell, if they stand 
at sunset, to press them with the 
bayonet !” 

The words were jerked from the 
lips, rather than spoken. They made 
the heart of one listener beat. 

Ewell charged, Hood charged, the 
whole Southern Army swept for- 
ward, as though the low words of 
Jackson had been breathed in every 
ear. 

In front of Hood was a tangled 
swamp, an almost impenetrable 
thicket, and a ditch apparently im- 
passable—beyond was a high hill 
bristling with cannon, vomiting shell 
and canister. Hood rushed in front 
of his Texans. 

“Forward! quick march!” was his 
order. 

The line swept forward in the 
midst of an appalling fire, leaving 
the ground completely littered with 
dead and dying—among the former 
was Colonel Marshall, one of the 
best officers of the 4th Texas. 

“Close up! close up to the colors!” 
came from the lips of Hood. 

The line closed up, broke through 
the swamp, cleared the ditch, and 
rushed up the hill, in face of the 
murderous fire of the Federal guns. 

“Forward!” shouted Hood, “ for- 
ward! charge right on them, and 
drive them with the bayonet!” 

Bayonets were fixed as the men 
rushed forward ; they charged the 
breastworks in their path; the ene- 
my gave way and fled; the flag of 
the Texans was placed upon the 
works which crowned the hill, and 
then arose a shout which made the 
forest ring. “ Right and left,” says 
an eye-witness of the scene, “it was 
taken up and ran along the line for 
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miles, long after many of those who 
had started it were in eternity.” 

Hood had lost a thousand men, 
but he had taken 14 pieces of artil- 
lery, a regiment of prisoners, and 
had won for his command the right 
to place upon their battle-flag the 
words which Jackson uttered the 
next day, on looking at the ground : 

“The men who carried this posi- 
tion were soldiers indeed !” 

The sun had sunk; the enemy had 
been “pressed with the bayonet ;” 
the Federal army were in hopeless 
disorder, and full retreat toward 
Grapevine bridge—on their way, 
that is, toward James river, where, 
under the port-holes of the Federal 
gun-boats,was the only hope of safety. 

The fields and forests of New Kent 
were covered with the dying and the 
dead ; in the shadowy swamps upon 
which night had descended, some of 
the bravest gentlemen of the South 
were passing slowly, as their blood 
flowed, drop by drop, into eternity ; 
around them were the dead fathers, 
brothers, sons, and husbands of 
southern children, sisters, mothers, 
and wives—but the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” had gone down in the storm, 
and the “ Red-Cross Flag” was float- 
ing still. 

Two days afterwards, General 
McClellan’s disheartened forces 
were undergoing the horrors of 
that terrible retreat to the James 
River. They were retreating day 
and night, horse, foot, and guns, 
with the foe upon their track ; but 
it was a retreat which will remain 
for ever famous in history. In the 
Federal commander was skill, cou- 
rage, the heart that does not des- 
pair. In his army was a nerve in 
face of defeat, and an equanimity 
under adverse fortune, which are 
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prouder glories for the Federal flag 
than the poor repulse of Lee at Get- 
tysburg, or the burlesque “ victory” 
of Sheridan with his 45,000 over 
Early with his 10,000 at Opequan. 

At the bridge in White Oak swamp, 
McClellan sullenly confronted Jack- 
son, and said to that King of Battle, 
“Halt!” And he halted. 

At Frazer’s farm, the veterans of 
Longstreet tried to drive the Fede- 
ral forces from their ground—and 
they failed. 

At Malvern Hill, General Lee 
made a resolute attack upon the po- 
sition of McClellan ; threw the élite 
of his army on the enemy’s line, in 
charge after charge—and at night 
the obstinate blue lines were still 
unbroken ; skill, courage, and obsti- 
nacy in the General and his troops 
had foiled the best soldier of the 
age. It is true that before morning, 
McClellan abandoned his position 
and retreated to James river. But 
that was the movement of a good 
soldier. Defeated at “Cold Harbor” 
in a pitched battle, army against ar- 
my, he had brought off his troops, 
repulsed every assault, cut his way 
through, and was saved. 

Looking back now, over the wide 
field, through the lurid smoke, let us 
try to discover what the gigantic 
struggle meant—what the result 
really was. 

One glance is sufficient. 

General McClellan kad invaded 
Virginia, and was within five miles 
of Richmond, with 150,000 men. 

On the 25th of June he was about 
to advance, and fully believed that 
the city would fall. On the 2nd of 
July he was thirty miles distant from 
it, seeking shelter under the gun- 
boats of the James river. 

He had lost a great battle; an 





OF VIRGINIA, [March, 
appalling number of his men: a 
large part of his artillery; thou- 
sands of small avms; twenty-five 
miles of country, and his head was 
about to fall. 

To the candid observer tis meant 
decisive defeat. It is certain that 
the world thought so—and tie most 
penetrating military mind in the 
southern army was in favor of 
prompt action, upon that theory. 

One day, after Malvern Hill, while 
conversing with a ‘riend in his tent, 
Jackson rose from his camp couch, 
struck the pillow with sudden vio- 
lence, and exclaimed : 

“Why don’t we advance? Now 
is the time for an advance into Penn- 
sylvania! McC'ellan is paralyzed, 
and tue Scipio Africanus policy is 
the best! Let the President only 
give me the men, and I will under- 
take it. General Lee, I believe, 
would go; but perhaps he cannot. 
People say he is slow. General Lee is 
not slow. No one knows the weight 
upon his h art—his great responsi- 
bilities. I have known Gen. Lee 
for five and twenty years—he is cau- 
tious; he ought to be. But he is 
not ‘slow.’ Lee is a phenomenon ; 
he is the only man whom I would 
follow blindfold !” 

Why was not this policy adopted? 
The reply to that questi-n wil be 
filled up, probably, some day, from 
the depths of the Department of 
“Rebel Archives” at Washington. 

A month afterwards it was seen 
that Jackson was right. That “ er- 
ratic” individual had, as usual, ar- - 
rived at the solution of the problem 
by “good luck”—not brains. This 
of course. 

Pope was in Culpeper, plundering 
and burning ; McClellan was deca- 
pitated—it was necessary to go and 
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fight Pope’s “Army of Virginia ;” 
the battle took place ; then, dragged 
by the current of events, the Con- 
federate authorities advanced to 
Maryland. 

But the golden moment had pass- 
ed away. In July, the Scipio Afri- 
canus policy was the best—in Sep- 
tember it was the worst. The sol- 
dier who had retreated before Lee 
from Cold Harbor, again appeared 
in his front, joined battle at Sharps- 
burg, and Lee was compelled to re- 
treat in turn. 


In the fall of 1864, I revisited the 
country around Cold Harbor, and 
looked with interest upon the locali- 
ties where the gigantic struggle had 
taken place in June, 1862. After 
that time, I had not aga‘n seen the 
ground, not even when the wave of 
war bore me thither in June, 1864 ; 
for then General Grant had taken a 
fancy to the neighborhood, and his 
heavy earthworks barred the way. 

In that autumn preceding the 
downfall of the Confederacy, the ap- 
pearance of the battle-field was 
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bleak, sombre, and had a dolorous 
effect upon the feelings. There was 
the old Cold Harbor House, torn 
and dismantled, near which “the 
gallant Pelham” had been gree ed 
by Jackson as he came back from 
his guns—where was Pelham? 

There was the knoll where Jack- 
son and Stuart rode between the 
guns at nightfall; there was the soli- 
tary oak, torn now by cannon balls, 
under which they had conversed that 
night—where were Jackson and 
Stuart ? 

Dead—Pelham at Kelly’s ford ; 
Jackson at Chancellorsville ; Stuart 
at Yellow Tavern. 

These immortals, whose hands I 
had touched, whose voices I had lis- 
tened to, whose smile had greeted 
me, had gone down in the bloody 
gulf of battle, to appear no more ; 
but their eyesstill sh ne, their words 
still resounded, their figures still 
moved amid the bleak and melan- 
choly fields around Cold Harbor. 

They. were there on the 27th of 
June, 1862—and are there forever ! 





A GIRL PLAYING THE FLUTE. 


(FROM THE GREEK OF MELEAGER. ] 


‘*¢ Thou breath’st the flute ; some murmured air, 
Some sweet, wild note, Zenophyle ; 
Pan’s own Arcadian pipe is there, 
And how, then, should I fly from thee? 


** The loves have hemmed me.round and round, 
Nor let me breathe a moment's space ; 
Thy shapely form has winged a wound; 
Thy minstrel tune, thy motion’s grace; 
Thy—oh, what words can serve my turn? 


For all of thee, for all I burn.” 
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4 MONODY WITH A MORAL, 


a 


It is dusk; and the shadows creep into the street, 
And they mimic the motion of pattering feet. 
They walk, but they talk not—they utter no tones, 
And they make not a sound on the foot-worn stones, 
As step they keep, from square to square, 
To the foot of pauper and millionaire ; 
Where houses of stone, through falling glooms, 
Uprear their tops like dingy tombs— 
Like dingy and drowsily-nodding tombs— 
Stealing along with so stealthy a tread, 
If they did not stir you would fancy them dead ; 
Stealing along—as a goblin steals, 
With noiseless shoes at a gentleman’s heels— 
With no sound in their feet, and no sound in their talk, 
With a still step that leaves not a print on the walk :— 
But they shrink from the stare of the lamp-light glare, 
With a flickering footstep here and there, 
As a murderer shrinks from the flare ot day, 
In a singular, whimsical sort of way, 
And an odd, fantastical sort of way— 

In a quizzical, curious way. 


. 

J sit in my garret—and noching to eat, 
I list to the ceaseless clatter of feet. 
Of the feet of the crowd, as it ebbs and it flows 

In a queer sort of rhythm that nobody knows; 

In a restless rhythm that nobody knows ; 

As into the darkness, dank aud damp, 

They pass like dreams by the furthest lamp 

That lights to avenues of gloom, 

Like a Will-o’-the-Wisp to the door of a tomb ; 

Pass, one by one, through street after street, 

Where queer goblins keep step to the tap of their feet, 
And, one by one, past lamp after lamp 

That peers at them, leers at them, doggedly tramp. 

I have sat in my garret since four to-day, 

In a dreaming, fanciful sort of way— 

In a dream of a park and a dead-man stark, 

And a dripping of rain in the lonesome dark ; 

In a dream of a boat with but one to row, 
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Where the ships in the dark nod to and fro— 

In the dreary dark nod to and fro— 

And a plunge of the oars-man down under the bay, 

Where they lodge a man gratis who has nothing to pay, 

And who sleeps where he may, having nothing to pay— 
Just nothing whatever to pay. 


m1. 
To the clangor of stages that pass by the door, 

I hark till it sinks to a far-off roar— 

To the languor and moan of a far-off roar. 

Of a roar like the noise of a sounding sea, 

Repeating its world-old monody, 

With a rise and fall of drowsy rhyme 

To the tune within it keeping time ; 

And it stirreth my soul by its mumble and moan 

To a singular sense of being alone, 

Alone with the crowd that ebbs and flows 

With a whimsical rhythm that nobody knows— 

With a whim in its rhythm that nobody knows, 

As, one by one, past lamp after lamp, 

That peers at them, leers at them, dogged they tramp 3 
And I fancy I see, as one sees in a glass, 


‘The perambulant souls of the people that pass, 


With a wierd sort of sense, as a seer in his dream 

Sees all things as they are, not as, waking, they seem, 

Mere spectres of men, mere effigies they, 

Mere Hindoos that fondle their God-kins of clay, 

For Hindoos there be without crossing the sea— 

And this worship of sense is idolatry— 

Who but think, as they walk, or they talk, or they pray, 

Of the trade they have made in the mart of Broadway, 

And the gain they make fain in the mart of Broadway— 
In the market and mart of Broadway. 


IV. 
With a weird sort of sense, as I weave them a song, 
I scan the queer souls as they hobble along. 


Souls withered with passion ; souls shrunken and sere 


With the mildew and mould of ten thousand a year; 
Souls scurvy with vices ; souls twisted with crime, 
That madden to murder for less than a dime ; 

Souls rotting with mildew ; souls panting for pence, 
Or reeling and drunk with the hot wine of sense ; 
Souls starving for something—a something forgot 
In their blindness and phrenzy—yet knowing it not. 
With a weird sort of sense, as I weave them a song, 
I scan the queer souls as they hobble along. 

And one is a dwarf; one is wrinkled and old ; 

One staggers and stumbles ; one jingles his gold ; 
And laughs as he harks to its tinkle and clink, 

And wags his queer head with a nod and a wink, 
Which say in plain English, ‘‘The true end of man 
Is to keep what he gets, and to get all he can ;” 
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One shambles ; one shudders, and, shrunken and stark, 
Grasps the hilt of a dirk and steals into the dark. 
With a weird sort of sense, as I weave them a song, 
I scan the queer souls, as they hobble along. 
It is not half so drear, I aver, on the whole, 
To be starving in body as starving in soul, 
Like these quaint dwarfish folk that, past lamp after lamp, 
Which peers at them, leers at them, doggedly tramp :— 
Yes, starving and shrunken and shrivelled are they, 
And their souls are mere ghouls, though they walk on Broadway ; 
And hungrily hunt to and fro on Broadway— 

Mere ghouls that keep walking Broadway. 


v. 


From this worship of sense, and this worship of clan, 
Ah, when shall they rise to the manhood of man— 
To that manhood that weareth the halo of truth, 
And reneweth itself in perpetual youth? 
Ah, when shall they see, what is plain without eyes— 
To be learned in logic is not to be wise— 
That souls are not gluttons—the maxim is clear— 
To be feasted or fed by ten thousand a year ; 
To be throttled with gold, to be stifled in sense, 
Like an Egyptian Phoenix with plumage of pence ; 
Or, to vices unnamed made panders and slaves, 
To rot like sheer carrion in sensual graves? 
Ah, when shall they learn that the soul must have food 
To be high, to be noble, as God meant it should ; 
To attain its high manhood of beauty and good? 
Not good as men reckon the good to-day, 
But good in a queer, rather obsolete way ; 
Not good, you know, for a million or so, 
But good in God’s sense, not in that on Broadway— 
In the singular sense named good on Broadway— 

In the quizzical sense on Broadway. 


Vi. 


But all this, you will say, though not wanting in reason, 
Like a soda in May is somewhat out of season. 

Men have failings enough, if one seeks them, none doubt it, 
But what is the use of this prating about it, 

For a snug little house, with its coals on the grate, 

Is better by far than a Palace of State, 

In those ideal regions, where palaces grow 

In just any shape that one wishes them to? 

I agree ; but ’tis fact—I’ve been troubled from youth 

With an obsolete habit of speaking the truth, 

And often I speak rather plainly, I own— 

Though one feels it, *twere well ’twere more mincingly done, 
*Tis a family failing ; I'll get rid of it, 

For to lie just a little is better than wit ; 

And many a wit, who has failed at his trade, 

By lying a bit a success might have made, 
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For the fact is, success very greatly depends 

Upon lying artistic, and there the thing ends, 

But bear with a couple of similes, pray, 

A-propos to those people one meets on Broadway— 

These queer goblin-people one meets on Broadway— 
These odd souls one meets on Broadway. 


Vil. 


Have you sat by the sea-side, some beautiful day, , 

When the Sun doth set not a mile away ? 

With a face as round as an -astern moon, 

But twice as large as it is at noon, 

Sinking, sinking, so full and bold, 

Like a broad, bright wheel of shining gold ; 

When the sun stoops down, till he dips his hair 

Of tangled gold in the waters bare— 

His hair, in sheets that seem to drip 

From the flame-like wings of many a ship, 

Poising itself, like a fire-cloud, on 

The utmost mere of the horizon ; 

Till he dips his face in the sounding sea, 

That heaves with a rhythmical monody— 

With no lull and no sleep in its monody— 

Like the soul of a poet so full of rhyme 

That it cannot but sing for a whole life-time ? 

Then you know how a life should be set to song, 

With a rhythmical pulse as it floats along ; 

Ceaselessly singing like the sea, 

With that within which makes melody ; 

Ceaselessly singing, like a rill, 

Through many a meadow, down many a hill, 

Its melody weaving in tangled braids, 

As it stealeth away to the woodland shades, 

Where, winding itself through many a glen, 

Round many a tree, past many a fen, 

It purls with a music all its own, 

Like an elf in woodland nooks alone. 

But these queer souls of which I am weaving my song, 

With a weird sort of sense as they hobble along— 

How many of these, through the din of the day, 

Keep step to this rhythm in the buzz of Broadway, 

In the mumble and moan of the surge of Broadway, 

And the restless roar of the surge of Broadway— 
Of the ceaseless surge of Broadway ? 


vii. 


Have you sat on the hill-top some beautiful day, 
When the Sun doth set not a mile away? 

And the Sunset shoots, like a shimmering breeze, 
Shects of red spears athwart the trees, 

Til stung to wild song doth the soul upspring 
In a passionate pain that will but sing, 
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With the sight of strange kingdoms, whose monody wells, 
Set unto the music of Eden bells? 

Those Eden-bells that in Moslem tales, 

Are the leaves of tall trees in the singular vales— 
Are the leaves of all trees in the flame-litten vales, 
Whose zephyrs stir to so tangled a tune 

That could learn it no brook in the month of June— 
In these valleys, except, in the month of June— 

To so tangled a tune that it moveth the leaves 

To melody through delicious eves, 

And so tangled a tune that it causeth all feet 

In these valleys to move with a metrical beat? 

Then, reader, you know how a life should flow 

With a sense of sweet rhythm its waters below ; 

As along the meadows sweet streamlets pass, 

Like music winding through the grass, 

Stirring the grasses all night long 

With the tinkling laughter of its song ; 

Stirring the daisy and buttercup 

With a sense of the song that ripples up 

With a bubble of music in its tones, 

As it slips over sand and pebble-stones— 

As it whirls and it swirls over pebble-stones, 

With a musical spray over pebble-stones. 

But these queer souls of which I am weaving my song, 
With a weird sort of sense as they hobble along— 


How many of these, through the din of the day, 
Keep step to this music in their tramping Broadway, 
In the toil and turmoil of their tramping Broadway, 
As they hungrily hunt to and fro on Broadway— 

In their wearisome tramping Broadway? 


rm. 


It is midnight : and stealthily through the gloom, 

Like a goblin that creeps from the toils of its tomb, 
Where all day it weaves in the web of its dreams 

Strange threads and wild tangles of quizzical whims, 
Creeps step after step from the ghoul-haunted dens, 
Hight Concert-Satoons—they are numbered by tens— 
Which, so is man made, like all houses of sin, 

Seem palace without and prison within, 

Or like some dank dead-city of mouldy mausoles, 
Inhabited only by corpses and ghouls ; 

Ghouls with lips that but laugh in the red lamp-shine 

As to King Lust they quaff draughts of hot hissing wine, 
Wine that heats in the blood to the heat that is white, 
Till it leaps to the moist, hot lips of Delight, 

Who is Queen to King Lust in all orgies at night ; 

And the palled snake, Sense, beslakes the pain 

Of the sting of its thirst in both body and brain— 

And burrows and rots in both body and brain. 

They are corpses—just this dwell a moment. upon— 
They are dead though they walk, for their manhood is gone ; 
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And I scan their dead souls as I weave them a song, 
With a weird sort of sense, as they hobble along, 
And, drowsily nodding past lamp after lamp, 
That peers at them, leers at them, doggedly tramp, 
And, drowsily nodding, thread street after street, 
Where queer goblins keep step to the tap of their feet. 
But ’tis midnight: I’ve only a word more to say, 
Ere to-morrow we meet in the din of Broadway, 
And the restless ramble and roar of Broadway— 

In the jangle and jam of Broadway. 


x. 


And now, asan Arab would say or would sing 

In his fables of lady and ghoul, 
By way of a moral I add just this thing, 

And its maxims are true as a whole, 
That the beggar, in soul is often a king, 

And the king is a beggar in soul— 
That a man may be monied and pampered and fat, 
And a mannikin only in spite of all that ; 
That one may have palace and foot-men at call, 
And be only a pauper in spite of it all ; 
That in spite of neglect and of pitiless ban, 
The pauper is often far more of a man, 
Is nearer to that of which prophets have told, 
Than the millionaire with his clinking of gold, 
Who getteth no nearer it, day unto day, 
In the trade he has made in the mart of Broadway, 
And the gain he makes fain in the mart of Broadway— 

In the market and mart of Broadway. 


xr. 


To these queer-shapen souls I have woven my song, 
With a weird sort of sense, as they hobbled along. 

And my dream of a park and a dead-man stark, 

And a dripping of rain in the dreary dark ; 

And my dream of a boat with but one to row, 

Where the ships by the dock rock to and fro— 

By the drowsy dock rock to and fro— 

And a plunge of the oars-man down under the bay, 
Have passed with my song of the souls on Broadway— 






















Of the souls like mere ghouls that keep walking Broadway— 


And hungrily hunt to and fro on Broadway ; 
Of the souls that keep walking Broadway, 
And the ghouls that keep walking Broadway. 








Francis Gerry Farrriexp. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE EXPLANATION. 


Ir Alverley presented as hand- 
some and graceful a picture as ever 
fancy drew knight of the middle 
ages, when he leaned with uncover- 
ed head against the thorough-bred 
charger caparisoned for his use, 
there was little trace of admiration 


in the eyes which gleamed upon 
him from an upper casement, as, 
after completing her riding costume, 
Alexa Hastings paused a moment 
before descending from her cham- 


ber. If Alverley had given one 
glance to that face which bent above, 
perhaps he might have accepted its 
revelation as warning. There was 
hatred there, fierce and malignant 
as the rebel outcast from heaven 
may be supposed to feel at sight of 
the loyal angels, basking in the 
smile of their Great King, but not 
so powerless! What darts of in- 
tense fire the emerald eyes, now no 
longer clear but balefal, gave forth! 
What an expression writhed the lip 
out of all semblance to beauty! 
The whole woman was in arms. 
What! how had he called forth 
such passion? The answer is plain; 
he had touched the one chord of 
woman’s nature; he had inflicted 
the one wrong woman is adamant 


to forget and forgive; he humiliated 
the man she loved. There was no 
doubt but that, true to her sex, she 
would never forget the lowering 
position in which she had once seen 
her lover. Her love for him could 
never be quite the same it had been 
before; but none the less, rather the 
more, she turned in relentless rage 
upon the man who had touched 
him, and shattered the illusion of 
ideal trust and imagination for her. 
Woe to Alverley if he ever places 
in that woman’s hand one single 
power upon his life or heart. Ask 
a tigress who has tasted blood for 
mercy sooner than those lustreful 
eyes. 

They had hardly left the grounds 
of the villa behind, and found them- 
selves on the level stretch of beach 
road, when, checking the sp rited 
canter of her pretty mare to a walk, 
Alexa turned to her companion: 

“T need not tell you, Colonel Al- 
verley, my motive in proposing this 
excursion. You doubtless penetrat- 
ed it atonce. It was our only chance 
for an uninterrupted interview. 
Now I am ready to hear the ex- 
planation you volunteered of your 
presence last night in so strange a 
manner.” 

This acme of coolness astonished 
even him—to be so quietly called 
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upon for an explanation which some 
persons would have deemed should 
have come from the other side. He 
only bowed, however, in token of 
assent, and began a brief rela- 
tion of the series of accidents which 
led his steps in the direction of her 
trysting-place. His sleeplessness, 
and consequent restlessness—the 
beauty which tempted him forth 
at night—his stroll along the sea 
shore, until his attention was at- 
tracted by a beaten path across the 
promontory, which curiosity prompt- 
ed him to follow—his dismay at the 
scene upon which he so unwillingly 
intruded—his immediate attempt 
to retreat without attracting atten- 
tion—his unfortunate failure in this 
attempt—all with the plain straight- 
forwardness of apparent innocence, 
was skillfully touched upon; and 
when he concluded with the ortho- 
dox “the rest you know,” a half 
truth never more ingeniously simu- 
lated a whole one. 

“T must also beg you to believe,” 
he added, “how sincerely I regret 
the effect of which I was the unwil- 
ling cause, especially as regards Mr. 
Darwin. That self-defence necessi- 
tated my returning his unprovoked 
assault is an excuse I hope you will 
accept.” 

It was a full minute before she 
spoke, and, during that pause, her 
eyes were persistently drooped. 
Well did she know bet er than to 
trust their glitter not to betray her. 
At last she raised them, clear, lim- 
pid and shining. 

“Thank you, Colonel Alverley, 
for so frank and clear an explana- 
tion. Now listen to mine.” 

He in errupted her. “ Not if it 
pains or annoys you. Believe me I 
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ask no proof to trust your actions 
as always purely right.” 

There was a mocking arrogance 
in her eyes. “And may I ask what 
reason Colonel Alverley has found 
to honor me with a trust so entire 
and distinguished? He will, per- 
haps, pardon me if, in remembering 
the brief date of our acquaintance, 
I cannot deem the expression of it 
complimentary.” 

“While acknowledging in some 
degree the justice of your rebuke, 
Miss Hastings,” returned Alverley, 
in a tone no less haughty than her 
own, “I regret, at least, that my 
expression of a man’s instinctive be- 
lief in the purity of one so young 
and fair, should have called it forth. 
You may trust me to offend no 
more.” 

“Pardon me,” she cried, impul- 
sively extending her hand. “It is 
I who, now as ever, am in the wrong. 
But if you knew how deeply I am 
tried, you would not marvel at my 
impatience and petulance. Forget 
it.” 

He was about to raise the lily- 
white fingers to his lips, in token 
of how ready he was to forget, 
when the remembrance of last 
night’s scene sent the blood in 
deep red rush to his cheek, and he 
released the hand, saying merely, 
“ Any words are well atoned for by 
such amende from a lady’s lips.” 

“Listen to me then,” she said, 
“and I will promise to make my 
story short. Since you were a wit- 
ness this morning of an interview 
between Mr. Lynde and—and Guy 
Darwin”—it was weak in her to he- 
sitate over the name, and she deter- 
mined it should not occur again; 
“you must be aware of at least the 
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beginning of what I have to 
say.” 

“Tam aware,” he said, anxious 
to spare her as m ch time as_possi- 
ble, “that Mr. Darwin is your sui- 
tor, and that his father opposes his 
choice. Is not that correct ?” 

“ Perfectly so,” she replied, calm- 
ly, “and no doubt you have also 
been led to believe that Mr. Dar- 
win’s suit is favorably received, and 
his regard reciprocated by my- 
self ?” 

“Such was, I admit, my infer- 
ence. But it was drawn from no 
direct assertion.” 

“A conc'usion shared by others 
beside yourself, but an erroneous 
one. I will state the true case in a 
few words. I have known Guy Dar- 
win all my life, indeed since the 
time when, as little children, we 
played on this beach. We grew up 
together, and in an intimacy as 
close as if blood had been the tie 
between us, which continued un- 
broken as we emerged into youth. 
My affection for him was always 
great, but calm and even, without 
one ruffling wave of passion. In- 
ceed I think our familiar inter- 
course precluded anything approach- 
ing intensity or romance of feel- 
ing. It still remains a great mys- 
tery to me how his love ever grew 
out of the quiet affection of child- 
hood to what it is now.” 

It was scarcely a mystery to the 
eyes lingering over her marvellous 
face. 

“ However that passion was rous- 
ed,” she continued, “that it now ex- 
ists with fiery vehemence, I do not 
dare to disbelieve. But the first 
avowal of it was not made to me. 
This, I doubt not, Guy feared to 
venture, but to his father, who was 


sent to propose the suit to Mr. 
Lynde; and had it then been laid 
before me with every sanction of 
parental consent, I should at once, 
and without hesitation, have reject- 
ed it. But Judge Darwin—” she 
paused for a moment, then forced 
herself by an effort to go on— 
“suddenly withdrew his consent, 
and I was contemptuously rejected 
as his son’s wife, when nothing 
would have induced me to become 
such. Hard, you will say. But 
wait; that was not enough. The 
most insulting threats were trans- 
mitted to me if I dared dream of 
lifting my eyes to secure a husband 
in Guy Darwin. Following close 
upon them came a letter from the 
poor boy himself, pouring forth all 
he felt, disowning his father’s edict, 
and praying me to marry him at 
once. To this I sent a decided re- 
fusal, with the assurance that with 
that answer circumstances had no- 
thing to do. It would have been 
the same under the most favorable. 
Another and another followed from 
him striving to change my resolu- 
tion, imploring me to see him—that 
is, to grant him a clandestine inter- 
view, which I positively refused. 
Finally, on yesterday, I received an 
incoherent missive, telling me that 
he was here, and that he would see 
me—that if I still refused to meet 
him, he would force his way into 
my presence. The wild desperation 
of tone frightened me—the poig- 
nant misery touched me to the 
heart. My old play-fellow, my child- 
ish friend, I thought, what harm 
can there be in seeing him, and tell- 
ing him explicitly to resign hope. 
It was a false step; but, as you know, 
I took it. I saw him yesterday af- 
ternoon on our old play-ground, the 
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beach, and I left him so overwhelm- 
ed with despair and anguish, that I 
could not forbear yielding to his en- 
treaties, and meeting him again at 
night, to strive to comfort him. It 
was almost a hopeless task, and I 
had just taken a solemn vow not to 
yield, as a last means of making 
him feel the hopelessness of any 
further entreaty, when your advent 
startled us. I only learned this 
morning how imprudent I was when 
I read his father’s insulting letter, 
and recognized what might be said 
of me. Only then I realized that 
my reputation lies in your power.” 

He did not speak one word; he 
only leaned forward from his sad- 
dle, and, clasping the still ungloved 
hand in both his own, raised it to 
his lips with a homage so knightly 
and deferential, that, had he bent 
his knee to earth, it could have been 
no more so. She felt that words 
would have been mere superfluities 
after that mute token that the brave 
heart of gentleman recognized her 
trust. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE AVOWAL. 


“ What isthe ma ter? Does that 
letter contain any bad news, Alver- 
ley?” inquired Mr. Lynde, abruptly, 
as the family group sat around the 
dinner table a month later, and he 
was startled past all consideration 
of courtesy by the sudden pallor 
that overspread his friend’s cheek of 
elear bronze. 

“No—yes—that is, I fear I must 
leave you,” said Alverley, looking 
up, with a smile evidently forced. 
“This letter contains an intimation 
from Vienna not to be disregarded; 
and as I have still so much business 
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at Alverley unattended to, I must 
even tear myself away from your 
happy circle, and, alas! at once.” 

“T am very, very sorry,” said 
Lynde, in a crest-fallen voice. “I 
thought you were at least good for 
another fortnight.” 

“I would be good for another 
month,” in a tone whose sincerity 
was not to be doubted, “if my mo- 
tions were unfettered. Indeed my 
life here has been so pleasant that, 
perhaps, it is as well I am forced 
away, for I do not know else when 
my courage would allow me to make 
a voluntary move.” 

“You are very good to say so,” 
said Mrs. Lynde, witha smile. “I 
should have imagined you would 
have found us very dull. But why 
not, then, speak the one word that 
would render your movements free, 
and grant us the great pleasure of 
an indefinitely long visit?” 

“ Why, indeed !” growled her hus- 
band. “Only because he is an ob- 
stinate—” : 

“Fool?” said Alverley, smiling. 
‘Perhaps so, my dear Lynde. But 
my folly has at least this wisdom in 
it—I go from your fair paradise to 
a life, the activity of which will 
leave me no time for regret, while 
in a lonely, unemployed existence, 
the memory would haunt me with 
gnawing envy.” 

“There is a patent remedy for 
that evil,” answered Mrs. Lynde; 
“an abjuring of celibacy, and a 
fair young wife, would create a pa- 
radise for yourself.” 

“T fear that, like Ulysses, I should 
weary even of the soft gales of 
Ogygia, if the Magic Isle became a 
prison, or even a constancy,” he re- 
plied, as he rose from table. 

It was scarcely an hour after that, 
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with a cigar in his mouth, and his 
hands in the pockets of his 
shooting-jacket, Alverley sauntered 
through the garden. 

It was then late in October, and 
already on the forest trees, the yel- 
low and scarlet tokens heralded the 
first step of: the Frost King; but 
beyond that, and a subtle balminess 
unknown to fiercer heat, there was 
little or no sign that the reign of 
summer was not at its zenith, in 
perfume, blossom, or verdure. The 
gorgeous roses of the South were 
dropping their petals to earth, in 
the rich wilderness of bloom around 
him; and as he walked, he gathered 
one, but a few minutes saw its 
leaves scattered absently over the 
gravel path. He paused at last in 
his listless lounge, and, leaning on 
the low gate, turned his eyes west- 
ward toward the gulf. The sun had 
just sunk into his watery chamber 
of rest, and “ the bright track of his 
fiery car” was painted in such vivid 
hues as proved how near were the 
glorious skies of the tropics. But 
on the panorama of changing dye 
Alverley’s eyes did not even glance. 
It was fastened eagerly on the low, 
shining line of beach, and swiftly 
darkened in its tint as it met the 
sought-for object—the floating out- 
line of misty white—the gliding 
grace of movement. 

The gate opened and closed be- 
hind him, and five minutes later his 
firm step paused beside Alexa Hast- 
ings. 

“You see I venture even to trans- 
gress your commands thai your 
evening walk should be always un- 
interrupted, since to-morrow will 
relieve you of any fear of a like in- 
trusion.” 

She answered coldly, almost chil- 
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lingly, “Can to-morrow replace, or 
even atone, for to-day ?” 

“What!” he murmured low; “not 
less hard, not less cold in your doled 
out favors, when we are on the eve 
of parting forever? Not one relax- 
ation from your icy rule when we 
stand together for the last time ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, with the same 
unmoved calm: “Since you are here, 
I will make one. You may remain, 
in acknowledgment of the truth of 
your remark that you will intrude 
no more because you cannot. Give 
me your arm.” 

Resistance to any exercise of her 
tyranny had long since vanished 
from the possible to him. Galled 
to desperaticn one moment, stung 
to rage the next, then forgetting 
both, as his senses were lulled by 
one syren tone, to the golden de- 
lirium of a magic enchantment, he 
surrendered every sense captive to 
her power. 

Slowly they paced the white sands, 
and the short southern twilight was 
beginning to gather its dusk, sweet 
as on the evening when her face 
through the roses had first gleamed 
upon him, when she broke the si- 
lence. 

“ These cruel waves !—how I love, 
and yet how I hate them! I haunt 
their side. I cannot rest beyond 
the sound of their dash; yet they 
are the walls of my loathed prison, 
against which, in impotent rage and 
despair, I dash my frail form. I 
can scarcely analyse the fascination 
they hold for me. Their sound, be 
it murmur or roar, is a lullaby; yet 
I would fly them if I could. They 
have power to soften my fiercest 
mood to gentleness, or wake my 
calmest to frenzy. I have but one 
explanation for the mystery; they 
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divide me from native land; and 
while I detest them as the embodi- 
ment of all the barriers which hold 
me here, I yet love and cling to 
them, for they have rolled from that 
distant shore.” 

Never had he seen one spark of 
fire in this icy child of the Arctics 
before, save in their first brief in- 
terview, when she had touched on 
the same subject, which alone seem- 
ed to strike flame amid her snow. 

“Why, he cried, turning toward 
her, with passion in tone and eye— 
“why is all the warmth of your na- 
ture treasured for, and lavished on, 
a mere cold ideality you have never 
known! Alexa, teach me—show 
me, if t be possible, how to call it 
forth!” 

“You do not know what you ask,” 
she said, gazing far over the water, 
unheeding the intense eyes on her 
face. “ Here,”’—and she laid her 
hand on her bosom—‘“here is a 
prison of ice, fast locked. Within 
it may roll torrents of liquid fire; I 
do not know. But I do know that 
never can that frigid barrier melt 
save to one key.” 

“ And that key? Is it the love— 
less love than madness—which has 
lain so long unheeded at your feet ? 
Alexa, how often you have listened 
to it!—how well you know that 
your icy face first kindled it to life. 
Your every frosted tone has added 
fresh impetus to its boiling course, 
till earth, heaven, God, now centres 
for me in you!” 

Any other woman would have 
shrank in fright from the passion of 
that burning tone—the glow of the 
deep eyes—the quivefing of every 
tense muscle in that iron frame— 
the grasp of those hands with steel- 
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like force! She only reared highe: 
the form slender and graceful as the 
Oriental palm. Her eyes emitted 
lambent gleams of playing light, 
and her low gush of laughter, ring- 
ing and sweet as a mermaiden’s 
mirth, swept over the waves. 

“Why do you think to entertain 
me with the tale so often told? Our 
earnest has become jest indeed. 
There now, you are dismissed! I 
am weary. Release me, and go.” 

** Alexa,” he said, for once un- 
heeding her mandate, “are you hu- 
man, or are you, indeed, what you 
so often seem to me—a cold en- 
chantress, whose sorcery has entan- 
gled my wretched soui forever, and 
whose power and fascination eman- 
ate from beyond earth? It must 
be so!—for can the heart beat in 
woman’s breast, from which such 
love as mine could fail to win at 
least one kind tone or glance? And 
such you have never given. Dol 
say I will go from you—that I will 
leave the spell so accursed forever 
behind me? Vain—all vain! Alexa, 
you know I cannot! Mv soul is 
less impotent to leave its earthly 
temple!” 

She turned with her mocking 
smile playing in eye and on lip, and 
those white arms, which seemed 
formed to clasp around men, and 
sink with them beneath the green 
wave, outstretched, as if to keep 
him back. For one long, silent 
minute they thus gazcd into each 
other’s eyes through the twilight— 
hers playing, sparkling, flashing , 
sheathed rays of light like the ma- 
gic amethyst of Amasis—his stead- 
fast, deep, unwavering in their re- 
gard. 

Then those wreathing arms clasp- 
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ed round his unmoved form, and 
her syren eyes were veiled on his 
breast. 

One second he stood motionless; 
then suffocation and death seemed 
imminent for that fragile form, in 
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the fierce tightening clasp of the 
strong arms which strained her 
closer, closer yet; and liquid fire 
seemed, indeed, imparted by the hot 
lips that clung in quivering kisses 
to hers. 


(To be Continued. ) 





WAR POETRY OF THE SOUTH.* 


Ir cannot be said of the South, as 
was once said of a forgotten nation, 
“They had no poet, and they died.” 
The cause of the South, which is 
called “lost,” has at least been ren- 
dered immortal by its poetry. The 
nature of its struggle was such as to 
develope the purest spirit of poetry. 
It was rendered such by the terri- 
b'e and relentless war which was 
waged by .he North. If that cause 
had any elements of weakness, or 
of tameness in the beginnig, it was 
very soon inspired with a passion 
for liberty and a deathless glory, by 
the violence and cruel malice of the 
Abolition warfare. It was, on their 
part, a war not only for the defense 
of their private property and their 
lives, but for the holy altars of home, 
and the sacred purity of their wives 
and daughters. To meet this terri- 
ble emergency, the heart of the 
South sprang up with superhuman 
valor. The tremendous energy it 
put forth reminds of Achilles going 
forth to battle ; 


*¢ Amidst them all, 
Buckling his armor, brave Achilles stood ; 


* War Poetry of the South. Edited by William 
Gilmore Simms, LL.D. New York, Richardson & 
Co, 





A gnashing sound came from his grinding 
teeth ; 
His eyes were like the glare of fire ; his 
heart 
With anguish past endurance, rose and fell.” 
It is impossible that a gallant peo- 
ple should not have been brave, en- 
during, and self-sacrificing in such a 
conflict. It is impossible that the 
sword of the Puritan should smite 
the helmet of the cavalier and the 
Huguenot, without kindling the un- 
quenchable fires of heroism. The 
heroic spirit flashes out, like the 
flame of Prometheus, from the war 
poetry of the South. Whatever 
might have been said before the war, 
it can no longer be affirmed that the 
South has not a literature of its 
own—a literature which has been 
born of a struggle that imparted to 
it the freshest and most endearing 
elements of immortality. A litera- 
ture which has received the terrible 
baptism of blood—which comes di- 
vinely freighted with a nation’s 
sighs—which has drunk the spirit of 
a thousand battles, and had its birth- 
place amid the groans of murdered 
innocence, and the savage war-ery 
of invading legions. What a birth- 
place for an enduring literature is 
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that! Fora literature which shall 


be, evermore, full of bugle-tones, 
and the shrill notes of the fife! 
When will such a song as “ My Ma- 
ryland” lose its edge and mettle : 


‘The despot’s heel is on thy shore, 
Maryland! 
His torch is at thy tempte door, 
Maryland ! 
Avenge the patriotic gore 
That flecked the streets of Baltimore, 
And be the battle-queen of yore ; 
Maryland! my Maryland !’ 
Or when will such a song as that 
by George H. Niles, entitled “God 
Save the South,” lose its relish fora 
human heart which cherishes the 
blessed name of liberty? 


** God save the South! 

God save the South ! 

Her altars and her firesides— 
God save the South ! 

Now that the war is nigh— 

Now that we arm to die— 

Chaunting our battle-cry, 
Freedom or death ! 


*‘ Rebels before 

Were our fathers of yore ; 

Rebel, the glorious name 
Washington bore. 

Why, then be ours the same 

Title he snatched from shame, 

Making it first in fame, 
Odious no more.” 


These will be glorious songs, 
chaunted all the way down the path 
of time; or as long as there isa 
soul left in this land-capable of ab- 
horring oppression. “Rebel” is a 
word which was never yet found ex- 
cept in the mouth of a tyrant. 
When England wishes to oppress 
Ireland, the Irish are “ rebels.” 
When Austria would oppress Hun- 
gary, the Hungarians are “rebels,” 
and when Russia means to destroy 
Poland, the ill-fated, but glorious 
Poles are “rebels.” Oh, all are “re- 
bels” in this world who are not ty- 
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rants! The pious and sainted Stone- 
wall Jackson was a “rebel,” if we 
allow such wild beasts as Benjamin 
Butler and Thaddeus Stevens to call 
his name. All brave, virtuous, and 
freedom-loving people are “rebels,” 
whenever and wherever tyrants can 
pronounce their doom. 

Now, in this southern war poetry, 
we find the genuine and the death- 
less spirit of liberty ; and therefore 
it will be forever sung with the di- 
vinest enthusiasm by the glorious 
haters of despotism. Who but the 
wretch who carries the soul of a 
snake endungeoned in his bosom, 
will ever cease to repeat with spirit 
these lines from a poem by John R. 
Thompson, on “ Coercion :” 

** Who talks of coercion? who dares to 
deny 
A resolute people the right to be free ? 
Let him blot out forever one star from the 
sk , 
Or pal with his fetter one wave of the 
sea !”” 


Or the following beautiful poem, 
by F. Y. Rockett, written on the oc- 
casion of Gen. Beauregard’s appeal 
to the people to melt the bells of 
their churches into cannon : 


** Melt the bells, melt the bells, 

Still the tinkling on the plains, 
And transmute the evening chimes 
Into war's resounding rhymes, 

That the invader may be slain 

By the belis. 


‘* Melt the bells, melt the bells, 
Though it cost a tear to part 
With the music they have made, 
Where the friends we love are laid, 

With pale cheek and silent heart, 
*Neath the bells. 


‘* Melt the bells, melt the bells, 
Into cannon, vast and grim, 
And the foe shall feel the ire 
From each heaving lungs of fire, 
And we'll put our trust in Him 
And the bells. 
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** Melt the bells, melt the bells, 

And when foes no more attack, 
And the lightning cloud of war 
Shall roll thunderless and far, 

We will melt the cannon back 

Into bells. 
‘* Melt the bells, melt the bells, 

And they'll peal a sweeter chime, 
And remind of all the brave 
Who have sunk to glory’s grave, 

And will sleep through coming time 

"Neath the bells.” 


We, for one, cannot conceive of a 
time, nor do we wish to, when this 
beautiful poem will be forgotten. 
Let it last as one of the remem- 
brancers of a strugg e, which how- 
ever unfortunate, is nevertheless one 
of the bravest ilustrations of the 
virtue and heroism of man. 

What an invaluable contribution 
to the literary treasury of the Eng- 
lish language is Mr. Simms’ poem, 
entitled “The Angel of the Church,” 
written on discovering that the Abo- 
lition fleet at Morris Island was es- 
pec ally aiming its shells at the spire 
of St. Michael’s Church in Charles- 
ton : ' 

“* Aye, strike with a sacrilegious aim 
The temple of the living God ; 
Hurl iron bolt and seething flame 
Through aisles which holiest feet have 
trod ; 
Tear up the altar, spoil the tomb, 
And raging with demoniac ire, 
Send down, in sudden crash of doom, 
That grand, old, sky-sustaining spire. 


‘‘ That spire, for full a hundred years, 
Hath been a people’s point of sight ; 
That shrine hath warmed their soul to 


tears, 
With strains well worthy Salem’s 
height ; 
The sweet, clear music of its bells, 
Made liquid soft in southern air, 
Still through the heart of memory swells, 
And wakes the hopeful soul to prayer. 


«« Well may ye, felons of the time, 
Still loathing all that’s pure and free, 
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Add this to many a thousand crime 
’Gainst peace and sweet humanity ; 

Ye, who have wrapped our towns in flame, 
Defiled our shrines, befoul’d our homes, 

But fitly turn your murderous aim 
Against Jehovah’s ancient domes.” 

The poem is too long to be fully 
quoted n this place ; but it will last 
as an eternal monumento the crimes 
of our Puritan war. When the au- 
thors and conductors of this bloody 
crusade are mouldered to dust, their 
mem: ry will survive in such poems 
as this, which wi!l be rchearzed with 
admiration and horror by genera- 
tions yet unborn. O, ye Sumners, 
Wades and Lincolns, as vainly will 
your ghosts seek to escape the wrath 
of man as of God! In the same de- 
gree that mankind learn to hate and 
throw off the shackles of tyranny, 
will your names become more and 
more odious, descending the steps 
of time. 

The following first verse of a very 
clever poem by James Barron Hope, 
entitled “Libera Nos, O Domine,” 
is the kind of epitaph which history 
gives such enemies of freedom : 

‘* What ! ye hold yourselves as freemen ? 

Tyrants love just such as ye! 
Go ! abate your lofty manner ! 
Write upon the State’s old banner, 

‘A furore Normanorum, 

Libera nos, O, Domine.’ ” 

Mr. Simms’ book contains 482 
pages, with a promise in the pre- 
face, that if the present volume is 
properly encouraged, it shall be fol- 
lowed with another of the same size. 
The limits of this article are neces- 
sarily such that we intend little more 
than a reference to the subject. The 
author has performed his task in a 
manner most creditable to himself 
and his country. The volume, if 
contrasted with any collection of the 
war poetry of the North, will, we 
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think, be a most unwelcome ordeal 
to our Abolition poets. Indeed we 
do not call to mind a single northern 
poem born of the war which can 
hope for a place in history. For be 
it understood, that not one of the 
multitudinous partisan Abolition 
philipics called histories, will ever 
reach that honorable altitude in the 
future. They are the wildest, the 
most unprincipled and untruthful 
partisan records. Like the war po- 
etry of the North, they are the sick- 
ly ebullitions of spleen, spite, malice 
and intolerance—elements in which 
good poetry is rarely born. Or if it 
may possess the mere artistic quali- 
ties of poetry, it is forever destitute 
of its true fire and soul. The man 
who knows he isin the wrong is a 
sorry poet. No man ever yet wrote 
anything worth remembering who 
plead the cause of tyranny. His 
own heart always smote him in the 
face. That is the office of a man’s 
heart, to chastise the wayward fan- 
cies or falsehoods of the brain. 

The character of a people may be 
gathered from their poetry. The 
hopes, and fears, and passions, and 
all the moral modes of different pe- 
riods of the same nation are con- 
spicuous in their songs. The charac- 
ter of the ancient Britons can be 
learned only from the music of their 
harps, at a time when their bards 
invoked the warlike Odin, and in 
lofty lyrics sang their wild and ter- 
rible legends. Then came the Saxon 
and the Norman periods, the one 
with its gloomy Runic rhymes, and 
the other with its minstrels of mer- 
rier and more romantic verse, each 
indicative of the varying tone and 
temper of the national mind. The 
character and social life of the 
English in the fourteenth century, 
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must be sought for in the poetry 
of Chaucer, and the “ gentle” 
Gower. And, coming down o 
the sixteenth century, we find 
again the passions and inner life 
of the English yeople faithfally 
portrayed in that glorious constella- 
tion of poets, embracing the names 
of Marlow, Spencer, Shakspeare, 
Ben Johnson, Fletcher, Beaumont, 
Suckling, Herrick, Lovelace, and 
others. Come down another centu- 
ry, and the national characteristics 
must be sought for in the poetry of 
Cowly, Denham, Waller, Milton, 
Butler, Rochester, Sedly, Dryden, 
and Otway. Another half century 
still, and we find Prior, Addison, 
Pope, Parnel, and Ramsay, the faith- 
ful painters of the nation’s heart. 

America has had no national po- 
ets, because intellectually and social- 
ly we have no nationality. We are 
a medley of all Europeoni nationali- 
ties, with, latterly, a strong infusion 
of the African. We are yet too re- 
cently come into this country to 
have any legends of our own. We 
have not even so much as a super- 
stition of our own creation. The 
nearest approach to it is, perhaps, 
our Puritan type of bigotry; but 
that extends over only a little more 
than half of our country. It has 
never touched the South ; as spirit- 
ualism, free-loveism, and communi- 
tyism never have. 

But the South has just passed 
through an ordeal which may, if her 
people are still true to their own ho- 
nor, give them a nationality and a 
literature of their own. She has 
now abundant fields for romance 
and poetry of her own. The story 
of her wrongs will be a bond of in- 
dividuality among yet unborn gene- 
rations of her offspring. To say 
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that it will not be so, is to libel hu- 
man nature. We desire to see the 
ancient bonds of amity between 
these States restored ; but that does 
not, by any means, include the for- 
giveness of the*hor#ible party which 
inaugurated and eondueted such a 
war. Only when we are @ nation of 
dogs will such a party be-forgiven. 
No, the man that talks of forgive- 
ness in that direction has lost the 
power to distinguish between vice 
and virtue. To forgive such men, 
is to be an enemy to civilization—is 
to teach our children that there is 
no difference between the friend and 
the foe of liberty. In dealing with 
such characters, we are to follow the 
divine example of our Saviour, when 
he. entered into the Temple, and 
“ overthrew the tables of the money- 
change s,” and drove them out, 
flinging upon them the fierce denun- 
ciation that they were “a den of 
thieves.” Is it not enough for us 
to imitate the Master.in dealing with 
such characters? Instead, then, of 
trying to “accommodate ourselves 
to the new state of things,” we must 
rather think and pray continually 
how to get rid of the satanic new, 
and to get back, with all possible 
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speed, to the grand and beautiful 
old. The old is of Washington and 
Jefferson—the new is of Thad. Ste- 
vens and Ben. Butler. The man 
who proposes in his heart to accom- 
modate himself to such a “ new state 
of things” is a lineal descend nt of 
those very “thieves” who were driven 
out of the Temple by the Saviour. 
No ; let the South keep on writing 
its songs, and let all the patriots, 
North and South, keep on singing 
them. Scatter, broadcast, pamphlets, 
documents and papers. Keep the 
true history of the war, with all its 
abominations, fresh and flaming be- 
fore the people, and it shall not be 
long before the multi ude will be 
found hammering the tyrants on the 
invisible anvils of millions of Vul- 
eans. And, in the meantime, what 
of the wretch who talks of “ accom- 
modating?” We say he is a coward 
or an apostate! Bethe battle-words 
of every heart such as these opening 
lines of James Barron Hope’s “Oath 
of Freedom :” 
‘* Born free, thus we resolve to live ; 

By Heaven, we will be free ! 

By all the stars which burn on high— 
By the green earth, the mighty sea— 
By God’s unshaken majesty, 
We will be free, or die !” 
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Mother, dear mother, ’tis in vain ; 
I cannot now the shuttle throw ; 
That youth is in my heart and brain; 
And Venus’ fires within me glow. 


IL. 


The moon hath sunk beneath the sky ; 
The Pleiad stars withdraw the light ; 
It is the darkling noon of night ; 

The hour, the hour hath glided by, 

And yet alone, alone am L 











To “speak well of the dead,” isa 
maxim as hoar with age as the Py- 
thagoric symbols. Yes, let us speak 
well of the dead; especially of one 
Judas Iscariot, or Nero, or Tiberius, 
or Caligula, or Domitian, or Aristo- 
demus. Of course, “speak well of 
the dead,” whatever the demands of 
truth and just history may be to 
the contrary. Such is the senseless 
maxim of ages, which has been re- 
peated from generation to genera- 
tion, with a parrot-like oblivion of 
its import. Rather let us say, speak 
justly and truly of the dead and liv- 
ing. That is a better maxim than 
the other, which has come down to 
us over the dust and gloom of a 
hundred generations of stupidity. 
The one requires us to lie, because 
a man is dead; the other commands 
us to speak the truth, whether of the 
living or the dead. What a divine 
command is that! We shall, .at least, 
try to obey it in undertaking to fix 
Mr. Lincoln’s place in history. As 
we are one day to be judged, we 
seek no unjust judgment of this 
man. We desire neither to hide his 
merits, nor to magnify his faults. 
His account has been rendered to 
Heaven; he is no longer amenable 
to the judgments of earth. But his 
place in history has yet to be deter- 
mined. When the smoke and bom- 
bast of the scenes through ‘which he 
passed are all blown away, history 
will hold him up, in his own bones 
and fibres, so that the praise of 
friends or the censure of enemies 
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will little avail. History will weigh 
him inexorably. The steelyards of 
time are true. The verdict of his- 
tory is made up from actual weight 
of character. Froth and fustian, 
and bombast, and the lies of parti- 
san favorites, weigh nothing in the 
balances of history. ‘“ We,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, in one of his messages 
or proclamations, “cannot escape 
history.” Fearful truth! All the 
to-morrows are after some fashion 
but the conclusions of the yester- 
days. What is all history but the 
thoughts and deeds of men, piled 
up one upon another? Wat are 
civil polities, or the institutions of 
States, but the passions and whims 
and solid thoughts of peoples em- 
bodied and fixed in government and 
law? Civil institutions are out- 
growths trom the character of peo- 
ples, rather than peoples the pro- 
duction of civil institutions. States 
grow out of men in a far wider 
sense than men grow out of States. 
An intelligent, brave and generous 
people naturally give birth to free, 
noble and just institutions and laws. 
On the contrary, a narrow, bigoted, 
censorious and intolerant people, 
as naturally give birth to despot- 
isms and oppressions as the cobra 
does to broods of poisonous rep- 
tiles. The noble and free institu- 
tions established by our forefathers 
were born of the brain and heart of 
some of the noblest characters of 
all history—of the W. 

the Jeffersons, the Henrys, the Lees, 
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the Madisons, the Randolphs, whose 
memory will reflect glory upon the 
human race as long as historic time 
shall last. If these institutions are 
“overthrown, and a reign of intole- 
rance and oppression takes their 
place, it will come to pass because 
of a radical and fatal change in the 
character of the people. A brave 
and generous people will not long 
suffer oppression of any description 
to survive in their midst. If we 
could conceive the present popula- 
tion of the United States swept 
away, and the country instantly re- 
peopled by such a population as 
that which established our institu- 
tions, how long could such a body 
as our present Congress sit in their 
seats with heads on their shoulders? 
If there were a Patrick Henry, or 
even an old John Adams, left in our 
country, with a general public vir- 
tue among the people, what would 
be the sudden fate of such a Rump? 
But out of that old population of 
the United States such a Congress 
could never come into existence. 
We can no more conceive of such a 
Congress springing from an intelii- 
gent and generous people, than we 
can of a full-blooded negro being 
born of a Caucasian virgin. The 
difference between the character of 
the present Congress and that of 
1787, is precisely the difference be- 
tween the character of such men as 
Washington, Jefferson, or Hancock, 
and Lincoln, Sumner, or Thaddeus 
Stevens. The kind of history which 
Mr. Lincoln and his friends have 
been making seems designed for an 
immemorial contrast to that made 
by the founders of our government. 
If the names of Washington and 
Jefferson are connected with the 
rise of liberty on this Continent, 
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those of Lincoln and Stevens are 
identified with its decline. If the 
former have passed into history as 
the resistants of the taxation of two 
or three millions of men without 
representation and their govern- 
ment without consent, the latter 
must go down yoked with a scheme 
to tax and govern six or eight mil- 
lions without representation or con- 
sent. In the steelyards of history 
the .crime of taxing without repre- 
sentation and governing without 
consent, weighs just as heavily in 
1866 as it did in 1776. If the 
names of Lord North and George 
the Third are made forever odious 
in American history, by their bar- 
barous deeds, while trying to en- 
force taxation and government 
against the consent of the govern- 
ed, what will be the place of Mr. 
Lincoln and his supporters in that 
same history? Did Mr. Lincoln 
and his supporters entrench them- 
selves behind the charge of “ rebel- 
lion?” So did Lord North and 
George III. do the same. Did Lin- 
coln and his friends justify the hor- 
rors of savage warfare on the gene- 
ral plea of fighting and punishing 
traitors and rebels? So did Lord 
North and the besotted George do 
the same. Did Lincoln and his 
Congress proclaim Davis and Lee 
to be rebels and traitors? So did 
North and King George proclaim © 
Washington and Hancock rebels and 
traitors, Were the whole southern 
people rebels and traitors in the deli- 
rious diction of Mr. Lincoln and 
his Congress? So were the whole 
American people in the insolent 
language of Lord North and King 
George. All rebels and traitors! 
All people longing for the sacred 
right of self-government, were ever 
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rebels and traitors in the eyes of 
despots and tyrants, who wish to 
govern them without their consent. 
A whole people cannot be guilty of 
rebellion. The real rebels are the 
governments which seek to gov- 
ern the people against their con- 
sent. Eight millions of southern 
people could no more be guilty of 
rebellion in 1861 than three millions 
of Americans could be guilty in 
1776. In both instances it was the 
blind and bloated idiot of govern- 
ment rebelling against the rights 
and liberty of the people. And that 
will be the final verdict of history. 
When all the froth and rubbish, and 
idiot slang, and mountains of lies, 
of the present hour are swept away, 
by the inexorable hand of time, that 
solid and eternal truth will stand 
alone as the real monument which 
Mr. Lincoln has raised to his own 
memory. The monument of stone 
which the negroes of the country 
propose to raise to him, will crum- 
ble sooner than this record of shame 
shall fade from the pages of his- 
tory. 
But it would not be entirely just 
to regard Mr. Lincoln as the archi- 
tect of the wrong and ruin which 
have fallen upon our country. He 
was not the architect, but the tool. 
History will not assizn him the 
place of a plotter and conspirator, 
but rather that of a tool of the plots 
and conspiracies which were hatch- 
ed by deeper and more malignant 
minds. He was not naturally so 
abundant in vice as he was wanting 
in virtue. He was too jocose a man 
to be a deep plotter. Too fond of 
a loud laugh, over jests and stories, 
to harbor either persistent or con- 
sistent revenge. His nature was 
sandy and unstable. The things he 
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condemned yesterday, he did to-day. 


' Principles which he had held up Le- 


fore him all his life, he threw be- 
hind him, even regardless of his so- 
lemn oath of office, after he became 
President. In the first elements of 
greatness, therefore, he was sadly 
wanting. He had not that sterling 
integrity which is the basis of firm- 
ness and stability. To say that he 
had, would be to make him the 
commonest cheat and falsifier that 
ever disgraced a public station. We 
are not disposed to fling such a 
charge upon him, but to a‘tribute 
his innumerable slips and falsifica- 
tions to his own record and pledges, 
to the absence of certain elements 
of character, rather than to an ori- 
ginal and settled proclivity to false- 
hood and deception. He did by 
persuasion what he had repeatedly 
declared he had no right to do, and 
never would do. For instance, let 
us refer to the following passage in 
his first inaugural address: 


‘‘T declare that I have no purpose, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in the States where 
it exists. I believe I have no lawful right 
to do so, andI have no inclination to do 
so. * * * * The right of each State 
to order und control its own domestic in- 
stitutions according to its own judgment 
exclusively, is essential to the balance ot 
power on which the perfection and endur- 
ance of our political fabric depended.” 


Then, after the defeat at Bull Run, 
Congress passed the following reso- 
lution, which was signed by Mr. 
Lincoln as President: 


‘* Resolved, That this war is not waged 
upon our part with any purpose of over- 
throwing or interfering with the rights or 
established institutions of these States,. but 
to defend and maintain the supremacy of 
the Constitution, and to preserve the 


Union, with all the dignity, equality, and 
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rights of the several States unimpaired; 
that as soon as these objects are accom- 
plished, the war ought to cease.” 


Again, Mr. Seward, as Lincoln’s 
Secretary of State, in his instruc- 
tions to Mr. Dayton, Minister to 
France, says: 


«‘The condition of slavery in the several 
States will remain just the same, whether 
it (the rebellion) succeed or fail. There is 
not even a pretext for the complaint that 
the disaffected States are to be conquered 
by the United States, if the revolution fail; 
for the rights of the States, and the condi- 
tion of every human being in them, will 
remain subject to exactly the same laws 
and form of administration, whether the 
revolution shall succeed or whether it 
shall fail. In the one case the States would 
be federally connected with the new Con- 
federacy; in the other, they would, as now, 
be members of the United States; but their 
Constitutions and laws, customs, habits, 
and institutions in either case will remain 
the same. 

‘It is hardly necessary to add to this in- 
contestable statement the further fact that 
the new President, as well as the citizens 
through whose suffrage he has come into 
the administration, has always repudiated 
all designs whatever and wherever imputed 
to him and them of disturbing the system 
of slavery as it is existing under the Con- 
stitution and laws. The case, however, 
would not be fully presented if I were to 
omit to say that any such effort on his part 
would be unconstitutional.” 


Now, after all this, in violation of 
his own pledges, of his repeatedly 
declared understanding of his con- 
stitutional powers, and of his oath 
of office, he issued a proclamation 
“abolishing slavery,” and took other 
measures for the complete over- 
throw of the organic laws of a por- 
tion of the States. But it is due to 
him to say that the Emancipation 
Proclamation was issued against his 
own convictions. When advised to 
issue it, he replied, with his charac- 
teristic laugh, that “it would be 
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like the Pope’s bull against the 
comet.” But the party whose tool 
he was could not be put off with a 
laugh. Sumner declared to the 
President, in the prescnce of Gene- 
ral Shields, that “If the ob‘ect of 
the war is not to make an end of 
slavery, then there is no object wor- 
jthy of the great expenditure of life 
and treasure, and I will go for stop- 
ping supplies where we are, and 
ending the whole matter.” Thus 
the Abolition keepers of Lincoln 
were determined and inexorable, 
and he soon yielded, and issued his 
“bull against the comet,” as he 
called it himself. He knew that, 
constitutionally considered, or re- 
garded in the light of his own re- 
peated declarations, it was of no 
more significance than the Pope’s 
bull against the comei. He said 
so. It was not really his proclama- 
tion; it was Sumner’s. It was is- 
sued under a threat that Congress 
would cut off the supplies, and stop 
all the operations of the Govern- 
ment if he did not. Now we see 
that he weakly yielded to the revo- 
lutionary designs of the Mongrels, 
against his own convictions of right, 
or he was, through all, the most de- 
signing hypocrite and falsifier whom 
the world ever saw. We do not 
charge him with that depth of char- 
acter. He was a laugher or a joker, 
and when we have said that, we 
have acquitted him of any depth of 
plot or purpose. Even when the 
“Peace Congress” was in session in 
Washington, it took the utmost vi- 
gilance of a Committee of Malig- 
nants to keep. him from advising 
measures which would save the 
country from war. The night after 
there had been an informal ballot 
in that Congress which disclosed 
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the fact that there was, at least, a 
majority of three against all mea- 
sures looking to peace, Governor 
Hicks, of Maryland, in company 
with a distinguished gentleman 
from that State, called on the Mary- 
land delegation, and found several of 
them in tears. When Governor 
Hicks inquired the cause of this re- 
markable feeling, they informed him 
that all hopes of peace were lost 
unless he could persuade Mr. Lin- 
coln to advise his friends to a less 
inexorable temper. This patriotic 
mission Governor Hicks undertook. 
He called at once on Mr. Lincoln, 
and laid the whole case before him, 
declaring that it was believed that a 
word from him would control at 
least twenty votes in the Peace 
Congress, and thus save our coun- 
try from the horrors of war. After 
some reflection, Mr. Lincoln gave 
the Governor grounds for hope that 
he would use his influence for this 
patriotic purpose, and asked him to 
return in a few hours, when he 
would give him a definite answer. 
And before Governor Hicks left the 
- room, Mr. Lincoln sent a young 
man to find Mr. Horace Greeley, 
who had a room in the same hotel, 
for the purpose, as the Governor 
supposed, of consulting him on the 
subject. There is little doubt that 
Mr. Lincoln was personally inclined 
to advise a conciliatory course, 
which would insure peace to the 
country on conditions which would 
have violated no pledge to his party. 
But, alas! when Governor Hicks 
returned, Mr. Lincoln informed him 
that he had “ made up his mind not 
to interfere in the matter.” Had 
Mr. Lincoln been a man of firmness 
and self-reliance; in a word, of char- 
acter, the Abolition conspirators 
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could never have dragged him into 
the bloody vortex of war. The 
Union would have been preserved 
on precisely the same foundations 
where it was placed by Washington 
and our forefathers. The South de- 
manded no more, and no just-mind- 
ed man in the North wished them 
to take less. While the southern 
members of that “ Peace Congress” 
were in tears at the thought of the 
fratricidal conflict, the Abolitionists 
of the North were impudent, defiant, 
and merciless in their unjust de- 
mands. They left a brave and hon- 
orable people no alternative but to 
surrender their manhood, or take 
up arms to defend their sacred 
rights as best they could. This fact 
was fully comprehended by Mr. 
Lincoln; and, while his first im- 
pulses were evidently inclined to 
peace, he became the tool of the 
most unjust and inexcusable war 
that ever offended the eye of Hea- 
ven. He was in the hands of a 
party whose speakers declared that, 
“without a little blood-letting, the 
Union is not worth a curse.” He 
took counsel of a man who had pub- 
lished to the world that the flag of 
our country was “a flaunting lie.” 
Among his advisers were the men 
who had publicly burned the Con- 
stitution of the United States, on 
the Fourth of July, in Boston. The 
Senator who, of all others, seemed 
to influence him most, was one who 
confessed, in his seat in the Senate 
chamber, that he took the oath to 
support the Constitution of the 
United States “ with certain mental 
reservations.” Another, who was 
ever welcomed to his presence, pub- 
licly boasted, in a lecture in the 
Smithsonian Institute, that he “had 
labored nineteen years to take six- 
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teen States out of this Union.” 
Such were the men to whom Mr. 
Lincoln lent his ear. He became 
“their” tool. The head of every 
department of the Government 
worked the guillotine as he pleased, 
more with the consent of the Presi- 
dent than by his direction. Many 
things of an infamous character 
were done without his knowledge, 
and afterward were approved by him 
with an apparent hesitation. Mr. 
Seward’s “little bell,” that rung 
hundreds of peaceable and law- 
abiding citizens into dungeons, and 
Stanton’s telegraphic dispatches, 
that dragged innocent people out of 
their beds at midnight, worked inces- 
santly and remorselessly, and after- 
wards demanded and received the 
Presidential sanction. We do not 
believe that such enormities entered 


into any portion of Mr. Lincoln’s 


original plans. Indeed it is doubt- 
ful if he ever had any plans. He 
drifted. All the fair pledges which 
he made at the start—every one of 
which were disregarded—were they 
all only meant for lies and cheats? 
No! they had in them neither re- 
flection nor intelligent purpose. 
They were simply momentary im- 
pulses, as accidental and as little 
studied as the grim and homely 
laughter at his own jokes and sto- 
ries. There was in him a horrible 
simplicity of thought, a sort of 
guiltless inclination to blood, and a 
cold and cruel conscience. . The 
mind of the man was painted in his 
terribly ugly face. It was the face 
of a satyr rather than of a man. 
His whole body was shapeless, and 
distorted with supernatural ugli- 
ness. It seemed to be laying about 
loose; and in that it was only a too 
faithful index of his mind. He was 
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never, at any period of his life, a 
leader, but was always an instru- 
ment. He had never worked him- 
self into any prominence, not even 
into a respectable notoriety, before 
his nomination for the Presidency. 
The sole ground of his availability 
for that nomination was, that he 
was unknown. 

Looking to the man’s history, or 
rather to his sad lack of history, and 
looking to the man himself, it will 
puzzle the historian to account for 
the part he played in one of the wild- 
est dramas of all human ages. What 
other people ever exercised a pas- 
sion for an adventurer so forbidding 
in external appearance, and so me- 
diocre in faculties ; placed him as a 
tyrant over their heads, and seemed 
to obey him with entire self-abnega- 
tion? History will record the start- 
ling fact that under his administra- 
tion more than ten thousand peace- 
able civilians were incarcerated in 
bastiles, without any form whatever 
of law, and that, too, in a country 
whose Constitution declares that 
“No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due 
process of law!” What other peo- 
ple, on the face of the globe, ever 
submitted to such tyranny? Did 
Rome, at its most enslaved period ? 
No. But the tyrants of Rome had 
something in them by which the his- 
torian can account for their ascend- 
ancy over the people. Tiberius pos- 
sessed high and imposing qualities. 
He had distinguished himself by 
brilliant deeds in arms, and by elo- 
quence in the forum. Caligula was 
a Cesar, and the only surviving son 
of that Germanicus whose images 
were adored by the Roman people, 
and he was the foster-child of those 
victorious legions who won glory 
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even beyond the Rhine. Claudius 
had honorably distinguished him- 
self in the censorship, and had con- 
structed some of the most magnifi- 
cent public works in the capital of 
the world. Nero was. the last off- 
shoot of the great family of the Cx- 
sars, and he had in his youth at- 
tracted all hearts by his munificence, 
and by the fascinating beauty of his 
person. And, in later days, Rienzi 
rud Masaniello possessed qualities 
suited to the genius of the Italians. 
Beaufort had gifts to carry with him 
the vile populace of Paris. As a 
mob orator, he was without a rival 
in his country. Mirabeau had ge- 
nius which appealed to the passions 
of the middle ranks. Danton had 
intellect, and a terrible eloquence, 
wherewith to fanaticise the rabble. 
Robespierre had letters, and a repu- 
tation won in the defense of popular 
rights. But what had Abraham 
Lincoln, the head of the terrible re- 
volution in America? Nothing! 
Without culture, without refinement, 
without a single qualification which 
ever sustained tyrants in their place 
before, he wielded a despotism over 
the American people such as was 
never put upon a free people in any 
age of the world. When Governor 
Morehead called upon him on the 
gravest State affairs, he sat in the 
middle of his parlor, with one shoe 
off, playing with his toes, while con- 
versing with one of the most refined 
and scrupulous gentlemen in our 
country. He was what the French 
call un homme maussade. On the 
battle-field, where the fresh blood of 
thousands of his countrymen was 
soaking the ground, he called for the 
singing of a ribald song. The grav- 
est matters of State were invariably 
illustrated by him with vulgar an- 
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ecdotes and gibes. When he was a 
member of Congress, he treated the 
country, in a debate of the most so- 
lemn nature, to such words as these: 
“ By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you 
know that I am a military hero? 
Yes, sir, in the days of the Black 
Hawk war, I fought, bled, and came 
away. If General Cass went before 
me in picking whortleberries, I guess 
I surpassed him in charges upon the 
wild onions.” Mr. Lincoln was in 
the Black Hawk war in the capacity 
of a cook, which is probably the ex- 
planation of his reference to his 
charges upon “the wild onions.” 
But what a man to fill the place he 
did! What a nut for historians to 
crack, to get at the meat of him! 
But the mea must not be sought in 
the man himself, but rather in the 
men whose instrument he was. He 
neither gave birth to, nor guided 
the political storm on which he rode, 
What was done in his name had no 
connection with any genius within 
him. He once said to a friend: 
“Sir, I am not sure but that, of all 
men, I have the least influence with 
my own administration.” He was 
himself the birth and the slave of 
a revolution which he had no 
hand in producing. In this respect 
Mr. Lincoln was like Robespierre ; 
for Robespierre was not the author 
of the revolution in which he bore 
soreda hand. That revolution was 
bagan before his day. It sprung 
from a sect of fanatics which derived 
its origin from the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and represented the opinions of 
the Contract Social of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and the deism of the Sa- 
voyard Vicar’s Confession of Faith. 
Robespierre was driven by the 
breath of this mighty, this terrible 
faction, to commit the excesses which 
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made his name a horror in all the 
world. While this faction was cut- 
ting the throat of France in his 
name, they deified him as another 
Cato, and called him a second Aris- 
tides. It was really praise of them- 
selves, and a cunning device to ren- 
der their own terrible principles po- 
pular, by glorifying their instru- 
ment. 

What a likeness in all this to the 
career of Abraham Lincoln! The 
terrible insurrection against law and 
civilization of which he was made 
the head, began long before his ap- 
pearance upon the stage. It was 
commenced by those Constitution 
burners who, twenty-five years be- 
fore, denounced the Union as a “co- 
venant with death,” and the Govern- 
ment as “an agreement with hell.” 
While using him to strike down the 
Constitution, and to overthrow the 
laws, they compared him to Wash- 
ington, and held him up as the sa- 
viour of his country. But in all 
such laudation, the sole purpose was 
to render popular the principles of 
the negro revolution. The praise of 
Lincoln was only meant for praise 
of the principles of such men as 
Garrison, Phillips, and Sumner. 
Every word of praise bestowed upon 
Mr. Lincoln was, when sifted to the 
bottom, simply praise of these men 
and their principles. Mr. Lincoln 
was, in his official career, only the 
embodiment of the souls of Garri- 
son and Sumner, and Wade, and 
Thaddeus Stevens. Whatever the 
place of these characters may be in 
history, Mr. Lincoln’s name will be 
with them—not as a fellow-plotter, 
but as their tool. If it can be proved 
that at sundry times he uttered a 
hundred things in opposition to the 
principles of these conspirators, his 
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acts at last were all brought to square 
with their designs. We give as an 
instance his remarks to the Hon. Mr. 
Mallory, made in the presence of 
Senator Crittenden: 

‘Mr. Mallory, this war, so far as I have 
anything to do with it, is carried on on the 
idea that there is a Union sentiment in those 
States, which, set free from the control now 
held over it by the presence of the Confe- 
derate or rebel power, will be sufficient to * 
replace those States in the Union. IfIam 
mistaken in this, if there is no such senti- 
ment there, if the people of those States 
are determined with unanimity, or with a 
feeling approaching unanimity, that their 
States shall not be members of this Confe- 
deracy, itis beyond the power of the peo- 
ple of the other States to-force them to re- 
main in the Union; and,” said he, ‘in 
that contingency—in the contingency that 
there is not that sentiment there—THIS 
WAR IS NOT ONLY AN ERROR, IT IS 
A CRIME.” 

Upon the very heel of this avowal, 
Mr. Lincoln had indubitable proofs 
that the whole southern people, with 
hardly a single honorable exception, 
were profoundly and sincerely in 
earnest in their desire for separa- 
tion. In this desire the southern 
people were a great deal more una- 
nimous than the people of this coun- 
try were when our fathers struck for 
separation from the Government of 
England. Search through the an- 
nals of all historic time, and no- 
where can be found an instance in 
which a people were more sincere 
and more united in any purpose than 
the southern people were in this 
wish for separation. By his own 
avowal, therefore, his further prose- 
cution of the war was “not only an 
error, but a crime.” Such were the 
materials of his conscience, that he 
found it easier to commit “a crime” 
than to resist the pressure of his 
masters. He knew that what he 
was doing was “acrime!” Hisown 
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words will stand as everlasting proof 
of that. And he must take his place 
in history, as none the less a crimi- 
nal, because he was the fool rather 
than the plotter of the wrong. We 
have shown that on the 4th of March, 
1861, he proclaimed that he had “no 
lawful right to interfere with slavery, 
nor any inclination to do so.” In 
duly of the same year he signed the 
Congressional resolution, that “ the 
war is waged to preserve the rights 
and equality of the States unim- 
paired.” In his Inaugural Address 
he affirmed that “the endurance of 
our political fabric depends upon the 
right of each State to control its do- 
mestic institutions.” By “ endu- 
rance,” he meant continuance. He 
knew that the government establish- 
ed by our fathers could not last, ex- 
cept upon this basis of State su- 
premacy, or sovereignty, over all its 
domestic institutions. He said so; 
but how quickly did he obey the 
mandates of his seditious party, and 
prosecute relentless war upon that 
very principle, in the absence of 
which he declared our “ political fa- 
bric cannot endure.” His procla- 
mation, soon afterwards, was a sim- 
ple declaration that he would use 
the army and the navy to prevent 
the “endurance of our political fa- 
bric.” In July of 1864, he published 
a proclamation declaring that he 
would listen to no terms of peace 
that did not amount to an abandon- 
ment, on the part of the States, of 
that principle which in 1861 he de- 
clared indispensable to the “ endu- 
rance of our political fabric.” 

Those contradictions are proofs 
that Abraham Lincoln, as an indi- 
vidual, speaking of his own ideas of 
what was right and proper, and 
Abraham Lincoln as the tool of 
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a revolutionary faction, were two 
very different persons. We have 
below arranged the language of Lin- 
coln, as himself, and Lincoln, as the 
tool of a party, in a way to present 
a picture of these different modes of 
his character : 


THE WORDS OF MR. LIN- 
COLN, AS DICTATED BY 
HIS OWN IDEAS OF 
BIGHT. 


“T have no p 
interfere with the intl, 
tution of slavery where 
it exists. I believe 1 
have no lawful right to 

80, ve no in- 
tention to do so." —{Mr. 


THE WORDS OF MR. LIN- 
COLN, AS DICTATED BY 
HIS PARTY, 


“T], Abraham Lincoln, 
do hereby order and de- 


that all persons 
held as slaves in the said 
States are and hereafter 
shall be free.”"—(Procia- 
mation, Sept. 22, 1862, 


Lincoin’s Inaugural, 
March Lane 3 


“The war is 
preserve the righ 
equality of the States 
paired.’’-{Congres- 


“To whom it may con- 
cern—Any proposition 
which embraces the res- 
toration of thein- 
tegrity of the whole 
Union, and the aban- 
donment of slaver, 


unim 
sional Resolution sign- 
ete Mr. Lincoln, July, 


States, 

and considered by the 

executive government,”’ 
Procla: July 


+ 
18, 1864, 
“The General Govern- 
ment sets up no claim 
or right by Federal au- 
thoitty to interiere with 
slavery within State li- 
thits, re’ as it 
does, the absolute con- 
trol of the subject in 
= Fe to Ao, 
an ple me- 
diately, ‘Interested. 
(Mr. Lincoln's Message 
aaa March 6, 


“The endurance of 
our political fabric de- 
pends upon the rights of 


own domestic institu. 
nee Ad 
dress, 1 


“Tf mistaken in 
this, if there is not such 
asentimentin the South, 
(a am, nee ont, 
meni e le 
th tates are eters 


not be members of this 
Confederacy-in the con- 
that th 


ere is 
not that sentiment there 
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Now we see that the premises in opinion, but for suspected “ sympa- 


Mr. Lincoln’s own mind, at all times, 
were, that he had not, under any 
circumstance, the least jurisdiction 
over the domestic affairs of the 
States, or over “slavery.” But yet, 
under the revolutionary spur of par- 
ty, he issues one proclamation abol- 
ishing “slavery,” and another de- 
claring that he will listen to no pro- 
position of peace which does not 
embrace “the abandonment of sla- 
very.” He was not, therefore, in 
any just sense, the President of a 
people, but he was merely the tool 
of a party. He notonly grossly and 


impiously perjured his oath of office, 
but he forswore himself, arrayed 
himself against himself, was false to 
his own judgment, and to his own 
conscience, such as he had, to make 
himself the slave of his party. 

To serve his party, he inaugurated 


@ civil war, when it could have been 
avoided, on the precise basis of the 
Union as it was established by our 
fathers. 

To serve his party, he violated 
nearly every article of the Constitu- 
tion. 

To serve his party, he disregarded 
the common law of nations. 

To serve his party, he suspended 
the immemorially sacred writ of 
Habeas Corpus. 

To serve his party, he made the 
military superior to the civil author- 
ities. 

To serve his party, he banished 
American citizens from their coun- 
try—not, as he confessed, “so much 
for what they have done as for what 
they may probably do.” 

To serve his party, he incarcerated 
honorable men in loathsome dun- 
geons, not only for an expression of 


thies.” 

To serve his party, he suppressed 
newspapers, and permitted Demo- 
cratic printing offices to be mobbed 
and pillaged. 

To serve his party, he conducted 
a war violative of all the laws of civil- 
ization. 

If it is asked how a man could 
commit such acts, especially in vio- 
lation of all his own avowed ideas 
of right and law, we can only say, 
look into that face of his, and see if 
there is shining there the remotest 
line of character, which can sustain 
the weight of conscience. You see 
a man who was the slave of a terri- 
ble party. And you see precisely 
the kind of man who was fitted by 
nature to be the slave of such a par- 
ty. We instinctively shrink from 
this heavy, clammy countenance! 
It looks as though it smelt of the 
charnel-house. Is it flesh? Or is it 
lead, frosted ‘with the vapors of the 
tomb? If the historian would seek 
for the cause of the absurd and cruel 
contradictions of this piece of mor- 
tality, that face will reveal all. No 
self-force! No conscience! But a 
horrible aptitude for criminal jest 
and irresponsible adventure. Q ick 
and keen in all the lower attributes, 
such as cunning, perception, and 
imitation, but obtuse in the regions 
of judgment, reflection and con- 
science. A negative quality of intel- 
lect, which is capable of receiving 
an impression of all the bad pas- 
sions of such positive natures as 
those malignant Constitution-burn- 
ers, who were the architects of that 
vast temple of abominations, in 
which Abraham Lincoln committed 
all his excesses against law and civil- 
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ization. In a word, this man’s place 
in history will be determined by fhe 
estimate posterity will put upon the 
Garrisons and Sumners and Stevens- 
es of this country. He will follow 
them down the path of time, as sha- 
dows follow substance. When their 
place is fixed, he will sit beside them 
as the efficient, the unscrupulous 
and ghastly instrument of their plots 
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and crimes. If he originated no- 
thing, he executed all. He was the 
instrument of torture worked by the 
hands of the horrible Fouchets, the 
Carnots, the Vadiers, and the Bil- 
lauds of this American attempt at 
revolution. Call him not a conspi- 
rator ; but say that he was the tool 
of conspirators. 





Several years ago, there trod the 
exhumed streets of Pompeii, with 
feeble step and slow, a gray-haired 
man. Physical suffering and men- 
tal toil had passed their plough- 
shares over that noble brow with a 
subsoil pressure. The mind within, 
like a lamp in a vase of alabaster, was 

burning dimly now, or only flicker- 
- edup as dying lamps will just be- 
fore they are extinguished. The 
powers that had so long delighted 
the world, recalling past ages with 
such vividness that men believed he 
had found the enchanter’s wand of 
the great wizard of his house, were 
now all gone. But, as that old man 
paced mournfully and slow through 
the deserted streets, and by the 
hearthstones, cold and cheerless, of 
that partially exhumed city, his head 
fell upon his noble chest, and he 
murmured in the broken tones of 
decrepitude, “Take me away from 
this—take me away from this—it is 
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the city of the dead—the city of 
the dead”—then wept like a child. 

Volumes might be written on 
Pompeii, and yet they would only 
serve to realize and carry out this 
brief but comprehensive summary, 
the profound impression this sin- 
gular city left upon the mind of the 
“Wizard of the North.” 

Pompeii was a little Greek town 
of tolerable commerce in its early 
day. The Mediterranean Sea, which 
once almost washed its very walls, 
subsequently from the effects of an 
earthquake, or some local convul- 
sion, left it a mile or more away, in 
the midst of one of those. delicious 
plains, made by nature for the com- 
plete extinguishment of all industry 
in the Italian dweller, and for the 
common places of poetry and prose 
in all the northern abusers of the 
pen. It was ravaged by every bar- 
barian, who in turn was called a 
conqueror, and was successively the 
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subject of pillage by Carthagenian 
and Roman, until at last the Augus- 
tan age, that cast such radiance 
over the seven-hilled city, saw it 
quieted into an effeminate and lux- 
urious Roman colony, with about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and 
man, fearing to rob, ceased to rob 
any more. 

When man had ceased his moles- 
tations, nature commenced her’s, 
and this unfortunate little city was, 
by a most curious fate, to be extin- 
guished, yet preserved to perish 
suddenly from the face of the aston- 
ished Roman empire, and live again 
when Rome had become a nest of 
vandalled monks and superstitious 
mummers, and her empire torn into 
fragments by Turk, Russian, Aus- 
trian, Gaul and Prussian, with a 
whole host of barbaric names, that 
were once as dust beneath her feet. 

In the year 63 of the Christian 
era, an earthquake manifested to 
the affrighted Pompeiians upon what 
a frail tenure they held their leases. 
Whole streets were in ruin; columns 
started from their base—statues fell 
from their pedestals, and to this day 
the traveler is shown the evidences 
of hasty repair marking this first 
calamity. This was the first warn- 
ing to that depraved and dissolute 
city, of “the bolt, red with uncom- 
mon wrath,” soon to be launched 
in all its force amid a fiery whirl- 
wind of stones, lava, and ashes. 
On the 23d day of August, in the 
year 73, Vesuvius poured out his 
accumulation of terrors at once, 
and, in the clearing away of the 
storm of fiery dust, which covered 
Campania for three days, Pompeii, 
with all its living multitude; its 
magnificent temples, theatres, pa- 
laces, and baths; its walls of ara- 
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besque, and columns, clustering in 
patgician splendor, had disappear- 
ed, and a smoking heap was the 
grave of that buried city. 

The ancient Romans seem to have 
been as fond of villas as if every 
soul of them had made fortunes in 
some Wall street of the imperial 
city; and the whole southern coast 
of Italy, like Staten Island, although 
far surpassing it in architectural 
magnificence, was studded with the 
summer palaces and iris-hued gar- 
dens o! these masters «f the world. 
The site of Vesuvius would now be 
rather a formidable foundation for 
a villa, whose owner might any 
morning be found with himself and 
his villa done to a turn in a bed of 
hot ashes; but, before the eruption 
that covered Pompeii with ashes, 
and Herculaneum with lava, the 
mountain had enjoyed a long sleep 
of centuries, and had never, within 
the memory of the oldest inhabit- 
ant, or the oldest inhabitant’s great, 
great grandfather, rumbled, or flung 
up spark or stone. Its verdant 
slopes were tuen covered with ele- 
gant villas and gardens. Martial 
has a pretty epigram in which he 
gives us the following view of Ve- 
suvius, as it appeared before the 
t-rrible eruption: 


‘¢‘ Here verdant vines o’erspread Vesuvia’s 
sides, 

The generous grape here poured her purple 
tides; 

This. Bacchus loved, beyond his native 
scene, 

Here dancing satyrs joined to trip the 
green.” 


To those who look upon Vesu- 
vius now, grim, blasted, and lifting 
up his sooty forehead among clouds 
of perpetual smoke, the very throne 
of Pluto and Vulcan together, no 
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force of fancy can picture what it 
must have been when the Romans 
built their summer palaces and pa- 
vilions on its verdant slopes. Then 
it was a pyramid of more than three 
thousand feet elevation, painted 
over with forest, garden, vineyard 
orchard, zoned with colonades, tur- 
rets, golden roofs and marble por- 
ticoes, with the deep azure of tue 
Campanian sky for its canopy, the 
classic Mediterranean washing its 
base, and the whole glittering in the 
colors of sunrise, noon and even- 
ing, like “the rich and high-piled 
woof of Persia’s looms,” let down 
from the steps of some heaven-lifted 
and resplendent throne. 

All this magnificence was turned 
into cinders, lava, mud, and hot 
water in the year of the Christian 
era 79 Then hissing streams of 
lava and scalding mud ran hither 
and thither down the slopes of the 
mountain, scorching and consuming 
everything in their glowing path- 
way; while the mountain hurled 
high in air the red hot stones and 
sulphurous ashes with a noise that 
shook the firmament. The entire 
Continent, throughout its northern 
and southern range, felt the vigor- 
ous awakening of the voleano. Im- 
perial Rome, hundreds of miles 
away, was covered with the ashes, 
of which Northern Africa, Egypt 
and Asia Minor received their full 
share; the sun was turned into 
blood, and the people very naturally 
thought that the end of the world 
had come. Well might Pliny, the 
younger, say in his celebrated letter 
to the historian, Tacitus: “ Nothing 
there was to be heard but the 
shrieks of women, the screams of 
children, and the cries of men; some 
calling for tueir children, others for 
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their parents, others for their hu-- 
bands, and only distinguishing each 
other by their voices; one lament- 
ing his own fate, another that of his 
family—some lifting their hands to 
the gods, but the greater part im- 
agining that the last eternal night 
was come, which was to destroy the 
gods and the world together.” 

At the close of this fearful erup- 
tion, Vesuvius loomed forth the 
grim-looking giant he is at this 
hour. The sky was stained with 
that white cloud, which still reposes, 
like a halo, above the mountain’s 
scarred and shattered brow. The 
plain at the foot, where Hercula- 
neum, Pompeii and Stabie, shone 
forth in all their beauty, was cover- 
ed with a debris, many feet thick, of 
lava, mud and ashes, “while the 
smoke of the country went up, like 
the smoke of a furnace.” All was 
at an end with the busy, bustling 
cities below; the people were de- 
stroyed or scattered, their houses 
and homes buried. Robbers and 
malaria remained the sole tenants 
of the desolate spot, and in this 
way many centuries rolled over the 
bones and houses of the vinters, 
sailors and snug citizens of these 
Vesuvian cities. But their time was 
to come, and the covering under 
which they had slept so long was to 
be perforated by French and Nea- 
politan picks, their private haunts 
and public places visited by tourists, 
and sketched, written and lectured 
about, until two-thirds of the world 
wished they had never been dis- 
turbed. 

The first discovery of the buried 
cities was purely accidental, {or no 
Neapolitan ever stuck spade into 
the ground on purpose, or in real 
earnest, or ever harb red an origi- 
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nal idea about anything, save of 
maccaroni, intrigue, monkeys, hand- 
organs, and the gaming-table. The 
Neapolitan’ spade thus accidentally 
feelin its way into the earth, struck 
upon a key; the key belonged to a 
door; the door bore an inscription, 
and the name of one of the buried 
cities, that of Pompeii, was brought 
to light. Notwithstanding the dis- 
covery, the cities slumbered for 
twenty years longer, when, about 
the year 1711, a duke, digging for 
marbles, to burn in a mortar, with 
which to make lime, found the sta- 
tue of an Hercules, a perfect heap 
of fractured beauties, a row of 
Greek columns, and a small temple. 
Again the cities slumbered, when, 
in 1738, a king of Naples commenc- 
ed digging in real earnest, when 
streets, temples, and theatres once 
more lay exposed to the glances of 
the sun. Close to the gate of Her- 
culaneum, so called from its opening 
into the road leading to that city, 
in a niche, was found the skeleton 
of a man, standing erect, with ar- 
mor and helmet on, and spear in 
hand. It was the Roman sentinel 
at the city gate, faithful in death, as 
in life, a melancholy monument of 
the stern discipline of martial Rome: 


«*On! on! the human tides rush through 
the gate, 
While the red mountain, blazing full in 
view, 
That Roman sentinel doth contemplate; 
Motionless as a statue thus he grew. 
Composed his face, though livid is its hue, 
Sternness with awe in his undaunted eye, 
Vainly tke fiery tempest round him flew; 
He, like the herd, had not been taught 
to fly: 
Scathed, blasted at his post, the warrior 
stood to die.” 


He stands now, just as he was 
found, in the Museo Borbonico, at 
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Naples, and I never passed that 
skeleton in armor but I felt the 
majesty of discipline, and a respect 
for the courage and fidelity of that 
Roman soldier, who thus sacrificed 
himself to duty, sealing his devotion 
by dying at his post, with all his ar- 
mor on. 

Immediately above the buildings 
that have been excavated, the 
ground rises, like a gentle swell, as 
if to shelter the houses below, while 
vines in their more luxuriant graces, 
wave from tree to tree, springing 
from the rich soil that still covers 
a large part of the city with vegeta- 
tion, forming with the dark brown 
masses below a most singular con- 
trast. 

Let us enter for a hasty stroll on 
the side facing the Mediterranean, 
It is the street of the silver smiths, 
and those large, irregular blocks of 
lava, in which the chariot wheels 
have worn such deep ruts, look al- 
most as fresh as the day they were 
first fixed there by the Pompeiian 
pavior. It is a narrow street, and 
you can cross it at a stride; but on 
each side is a well-dressed curb, 
bounding the edge of the pavement, 
that would do credit to a city of 
modern times. Mark how the foot- 
path between the curb and the line 
of houses is filled up with earth, 
upon which a hard casing of stucco 
is all untouched by the wear of cen- 
turies, and looks as if it might still 
stand the restless tread of countless 
generations. Where is the modern 
skill that can lay such a pavement 
as that? The deposit of stucco is 
not more than an inch thick, and 
yet it bears no traces of the thou- 
sand hurrying feet that must so oft 
have pressed it. 

A few steps from where we have 
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entered brings us to the southwest 
corner of the Pompeiian Forum, 
where cluster, as round a common 
centre, the relics of most of the 
public edifices of Pompeii. The re- 
mains of that building on our right 
was once the Basilica of Pompeii, 
answering to our more modern 
Court-House. You approach it 
throygh a vestibule, and sfrom the 
vestibule there is an ascent by a 
broad flight of steps to the hall of 
justice. itself. There appears to have 
been two rows of fluted columns at 
its sides, and a row at each end 
supporting its vaulted roof. This 
hall must have been quite grand in 
its proportions, being of a single 
story, with an arched ceiling. Along 
the upper space of the shafts of 
those side rows of fluted columns, 
is still plainly discernable the traces 
of a gallery, fr.m which spectators 
could have a full view of the pro- 
ceedings below. At the south end 
of this noble hall is still standing 
the Tribune, elevated several feet 
from the floor, and once ascended 
by a flight of marble steps. This 
was the lofty position of the judge 
or pretor, from which he heard and 
decided causes. It must have been 
a court of criminal jurisdiction, as, 
below the floor of this Tribune, 
which has evidently been mosaic, 
are still to be seen small dungeons, 
no doubt used for the temporary 
confinement of prisoners, and the 
holes are still discernable, through 
which orders were communicated 
by the judge to the keeper below. 
Those side rooms on the right and 
left of the Tribune served no doubt 
as robing rooms for the minister of 
justice and for the officers of the 
court. The external walls of this 
edifice are quite plain; but in the 
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interior courses of masonry are re- 
presented in stucco, painted with 
various colors, in imitation of mar- 
ble. The large fluted sides and 
great columns which once support- 
ed the roof and portico are of sin- 
gular construction, being formed of 
alternating layers of brick and tuga, 
radiating from a common centre. 
These, as well as the walls, are cov- 
ered with a stucco, that has the ap- 
pearance of marble, with all its 
hardness, and certainly with more 
of its polish. The ari of construct- 
ing so durable a cement has certain- 
ly passed away from the world. 
This building, two hundred and 
twenty feet in length and some 
ninety in breadth, must have been 
a splendid edifice when perfect. 
Boast as we may of our wealth, en- 
terprise and architectural skill, such 
a plan of a Court-House in our day, 
laid before a Board of County Free- 
holders, would be received with about 
as much ceremony as a bombshell 
with a lighted fuse, should it fall in 
the centre of the table, round which 
the astute guardians of the county 
hold their profound deliberations. 
The solitary columns of this ancient 
temple of justice still stand, mute 
witnesses of the architectural pro- 
portion and beauty of the perfect 
edifice. The marble slabs of the 
ancient pavement, worn by the hur- 
rying feet of patron and client, are 
still there. On the wall the loafing 
idlers about the court-room have 
scratched the initials of their names, 
and some rude caricatures, showing 
that this habit of defacing public 
places is not original with us, and 
was a Pompeiian as well as a Yan- 
kee vice. The Tribune from which 
so oft the stern decrees went forth, 
looks almost as it did when the af- 
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frighted judge saw, for the first 
time, the fiery shower hurled forth 
by the volexno, and, gathering up 
his robes about him, fled trembling 
from the judgment seat. In the 
dungeon beneath a solitary skeleton 
was found, with the manacles still 
upon his limbs—that, perhaps, of 
some poor prisoner awaiting in ter- 
ror an earthly sentence, only to be 
still more astounded by finding 
himself before that dread tribunal 
. from whose decrees there is, and 
can be no appeal. 

Passing on the north of this Ba- 
silica, and on the same side with 
the open space of the Forum, we 
come to what is known as the Tem- 
ple of Venus. The remains of this 
temple are considerably elevated 
from the street, and rest upon a 
huge base of rough masonry. The 
large altar still stands, with a black 
stone upon it, containing three de- 
pressions for fire, in which were 
found the ashes of the victims in 
the last sacrifice that had smoked 
before the fane. There is an in- 
scription still very legible on the 
sides of the altar, recording that it 
was erected at the expense of M. 
Portius, Lucius Sextilius, and Caius 
and Augustus Cornelius. Within 
the penetralia directly behind this 
altar, was found a beautiful and 
graceful statue of the Venus, now 
adorning the hall of the Museo 
Borbonico at Naples. On the walls 
of this temple were discovered fine 
frescoes, painted in rich colors on a 
dark ground, all of which had been 
removed to the museum aforesaid. 
With one of these frescoes I was 
particularly struck, on a subsequent 
visit to this grand receptacle of the 
wonders of art taken from this 
buried city. It pictures Bacchus as 
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a handsome youth, leaning on the 
shoulder of Old Silenus, who is re- 
presenied by a stout, dwarf-like 
figure, bald-headed and bearded, 
the lower limbs draped, holding a 
lyre in his left hand, with a basket 
of fruit at his feet. Bacchus has a 
fine, juvenile head, covered with 
flowing curls, and a body and coun- 
tenance , perfectly radiant . with 
youthful beauty. He holds the em- 
blematic thyrsus in his left hand, 
and in his right a double-handled 
vase, out of which he is pouring a 
libation. This picture was not only 
interesting to me from the wonder- 
ful power of its execution, but be- 
cause of the beautiful allegory sha- 
dowed forth in the design. Bac- 
chus, as a child, was entrusted to 
the care of the aged Silenus. The 
advent of the young god was usher- 
ed in as the bringer of healing, and 
the long-expected founder of a bet- 
ter state of things. The ancients 
always seemed to take great delight 
in bringing together the aged Sile- 
nus and the youthful god, both in 
pictorial representation and statu- 
ary. And as we read that Moses 
was only permitted to gaze upon 
the promised land from Pisgah’s 
summi‘, where he was to die, so in 
all these representations of the an- 
cients, one sees the aged man un- 
der the character of Silenus, his face 
radiant with serene joy, absorbed in 
the better fate awaiting the coming 
generation. It is the serene joy ob- 
served in those alone who, amid the 
tumults of earth, have learned to 
purify all selfish feeling, and find 
satisfaction in the coming welfare 
and happiness of the race. 

Directly opposite this Temple of 
Venus, you enter through what was 
once an arched gateway of the co- 
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lonnade surrounding the open area 
of the Pompeiian Forum. How si- 
lent in its desolation is this space 
now, once so crowded by the busy 
groups drawn hither by business, 
pleasure or recreation! From that 
fragment of a rostrum, the orator 
deciaimed to an excited populace. 
Through that triumphal arch the 
stately procession has often swept, 
as it bore onward the laureled con- 
queror to the Temple of Jove. Yon- 
der is the spot where Augustus 
Cesar stood, where thousands bow- 
ed the knee, and hailed him as a 
god, and consecrated that temple, 
whose ruined fragments are around 
you, to his worship. At the head 
of this Forum are the remains of 
the temple erected to Jove; the as- 
cent to it has once been by a broad 
flight of marble steps, and the sides 
present: a solid surbasement on 
which still stand the vacant pedes- 
tals, once ornamented with splendid 
statues. From the lofty steps of 
this temple to Jove, the view before 
the fiery shower fell must have been 
superb. Along each side, amongst 
the fragments of the pillared colon- 
nades, may still be seen whole rows 
of pedestals, from which marble 
statues once looked down upon the 
hurrying crowds below. On his 
right hand, the spectator would 
have had the beautiful Temple of 
Venus, with its brazen roof and 
elegant portico, and the spacious 
Basilica, with its arched roof sup- 
ported by its double rows of clus- 
tering columns. On the left, the 
Temple of Augustus, with the Pan- 
theon of the great gods of Rome, 
each upon his magnificent pedestal, 
and all uniting in the guardianship 
of the city. There, too, was the 
Temple of Mercury, and the place 
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of the Decarions, while equestrian 
statues crowned the summits of the 
sculptured gateways that faced the 
temple. 

Passing through the triumphal 
arch, close on the right of the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter, a few steps bring 
us to the remains of the principal 
group of the public baths of the 
city. The ancients certainly seem 
to have understood the virtues of 
cleanliness. Much time was lavish- 
ed in frequenting the public baths. 
No expense was spared to make 
them not only architecturally an 
ornament to the city, but every con- 
venience that could be conceived of 
in connection with the objects to 
which they were dedicated might be 
found there. 

The private houses of Pompeii 
were small. The house of Pansa 
was, perhaps, the largest in the city. 
It was at one time supposed that 
most of the houses consisted of but 
one story; but, since the recent dis- 
coveries of the Inspector of the 
Excavations, the accomplished Fio- 
relli, the second stories hay., in 
most instances, been discovered, 
with a projecting gallery, or bal- 
cony, overhanging the street. The 
houses in that division of the city 
which terminates at the Street of 
Tombs, are of a much more splen- 
did description. The wealthiest of 
the citizens seem to have resided 
here. Each mansion encloses an 
open square court, with a marble 
bath, or fountain, in the centre. 
The outer walls of the houses were 
generally painted red, but those of 
the.interior were much more varied 
in theirdecoration. Small pictuyes, 
representing all manner of subjects, 
ornament the centre of the a 
ments, surrounded by little borders, 
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imitative sculptures, tiny columns, 
and other devices of the same de- 
scription, all in fresco. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of the mansion of 
Sallust, the shops and taverns were 
situated. They bear a striking re- 
semblance to the Italian shops of 
the present day, being entirely open 
in front, with the exception of a low 
wall which forms the window sill. 
Upon the white merble of some of 
these shop counters circular stains 
may be distinctly noted, as if a cup 
or glass had been here carelessly set 
down. Many trades and crafts were 
carried on in them. Some have 
their appropriate sign, such as we 
see over modern shops. A kind of 
eating house was recently discover- 
ed. In the front room were the 
usual slabs of marble, upon which 
the smoking meats, the stewed 


gourds, and similar delicacies were 
exposed as in the Naples of to-day. 
The loss of life is supposed not to 


have been very great. About fif- 
teen hundred to two thousand may 
have perished in all. Already, in 
the portion of the city excavated, 
about three hundred skeletons have 
been found. Recently, under the 
energetic supervision of Fiorelli, 
who, like Canina, has devoted a life 
time to archeological studies, many 
very important and interesting dis- 
doveries have been made. Fiorelli 
has adopted a method by which he 
is enabled to preserve, by pouring 
liquid plaster into the hollows form- 
ed in the hard volcanic matter, not 
only skeletons that may be found, 
but articles of clothing, furniture, 
&c. But we will let a recent writer 
in “The Quarterly Review” tell the 
story of the result of the ingenious 
Italian’s invention: 
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** Among the first casts he obtained were 
those of four human beings. They are 
now preserved in a room in Pompeii, and 
more ghastly and painful, yet deeply in- 
teresting and touching objects it is difficult 
to conceive. We have death itself mould- 
ed and cast—the very last struggle, the 
final agony, brought before us. They tell 
the story with a horrible dramatic truth 
that no sculptor could ever reach. These 
four persons had perished in a street. 
They had remained within the shelter of 
their homes until the thick, black mud be- 
gan to creep through every cranny and 
chink. Driven from their retreat, they 
sought to flee when it was too late. The 
streets were already buried deep in the 
loose pumice stones which had been falling 
for many hours in unremitting showers, 
and which reached almost to the windows 
of the first floor. These victims of the 
eruption were not found together, and 
they do not appear to have belonged to the 
same family or household. The most in- 
teresting of the two casts is that of two 
women, probably mother and daughter, 
lying feet to feet. They appear from their 
garb to have been people of poor condi- 
tion. The elder seems to lie tranquilly on 
her side. Overcome by the noxious gas, 
she probably fell, and died without a strug- 
gle. Her limbs are extended, and her left 
arm drops loosely. On one finger is still 
seen her coarse iron ring. Her child was 
a girl of fifteen; she, poor thing, seems to 
have struggled hard for life. Her little 
hands are clenched in agony. In one she 
holds her veil, or a part of her dress, with 
which she has covered her head, burying 
her face in her arm, to shield herself from 
the falling ashes and foul sulphur. The 
form of her head is perfectly preserved. 
The texture of her coarse linen garments 
may be traced, and even the fashion of her 
dress, with its long sleeves reaching to her 
wrists. Here and there it is torn, and the 
smooth, young skin appears in the plaster 
like polished marble. On her feet may 
still be seen her embroidered sandals.” 


There can be little question that, 
with this new process, the future 
discoveries made at Pompeii will 
afford much more interest and in- 
struction; and as so much of the 














town still remains to be uncovered, 
it is impossible to conjecture what 
interesting and important disco- 
veries may yet be made. No man 
can ever forget a visit to this City 
of Sudden Death. Antiquity, which 
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before appeared like an ill-formed 
dream, is here reality. History 
here changes at once from the 
cold, dull words of a moth-eaten 
volume, to the liveliness of a speak- 
ing voice. 





Tue above terrible words are the 
title of a little book which was pub- 
lished in London in 1656, which is 
so full of meat that we are tempted 
to serve up a portion of its contents 
to our readers. It was written 
against Cromwell, and will, we think, 
cause some surprise at this day, by 
showing that the principles of liber- 
ty, and the deserts of tyrants, were 
about as well understood in England 
more than two hundred years ago as 
they are by us at the present day. 
The book, of course, is “out of print,” 
and is so very rare that it is not 
probable there is a copy in America 
except the one in our possession. 
The whole title of this awful volume 
is as follows: “ Killing no Murder ; 
a Discourse proving it lawful to kill 
a tyrant, according to the opinion 
of the most celebrated ancient au- 
thors.” The copy which we have is 
a reprint, at London in 1775, and 
the publisher in a preface says : 

“IT found it in a volume of tracts, 
part of a large and well-chosen li- 
brary, bequeathed to me by an an- 
cestor ; I read it with infinite plea- 
sure as a monitor to tyrants, and a 
safeguard to the people. * * 
I found, on general inquiry, that 
there was not another copy to be 
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found in London ; I therefore, as a 
warm and steady advocate of liberty, 
reprinted it that every Englishman 
who loves his country may havea 
proper detestation of tyranny.” The 
original pamphlet was dedicated “To 
his Highness Oliver Cromwell.” The 
author, whoever_he may have been, 
was a man of great learning, and an 
immense hater of usurpation and 
tyranny, especially as exhibited in 
the rule of Cromwell. A note at 
the bottom of the title-page says : 
“Reprinted for the great grandson 
of Algernon Sidney.” The author 
was a@ man of great reading, and 
was evidently a friend of the mur- 
dered king. He'says at the begin- 
ning of his volume : 

“That I may be plain as I can, I 
shall first make it a question (which 
is indeed none,) whether my Lord 


‘Protector be atyrant or not? Se- 


condly, whether it is lawful ta do 
justice upon him without solemnity, 
that is, to killhim? Thirdly, if it 
be lawful, whether it is likely to 
prove profitable or noxious to the 
Commonwealth ?” 

Although a friend of the king, he 
was a staunch Democrat in his views 
of the origin of all axe political pow- 
er, for he says : 
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“God leaves it to hone but the 
people themselves to make the election 
(of king,) whose benefit is the end 
of all government. Nay, when He 
Himself hath been pleased to ap- 
point rulers for that people which 
He was pleased particularly to own, 
He many times made the choice, but 
left the confirmation and ratification 
of that choice to the people them- 
selves. So Saul was chosen by God, 
anointed king by His prophet, but 
made king by all the people at Gil- 
gal. David was anointed king by 
the same prophet, but was, after 
Saul’s death, confirmed by the peo- 
ple, and seven years after by the 
elders of Israel, the people’s depu- 
ties, at Chebron; it is observable 
that though they knew that David 
was appointed king by God, and 
anointed by His prophet, yet they 
likewise knew that God allowed 
themselves not only his confirma- 
tion, but likewise the limitation of 
his power; for before his inaugura- 
tion they made a league with him ; 
that is, obliged him to compact to 
the performance of such conditions 
as they thought necessary for the 
securing their liberty.” 

“Have not the people of England 
much reason to’ask the Protector this 
question : Quis constituet te virum 
principem & judicem super nos? Who 
made you a prince and judge over 
us? * * If to change the gov- 
ernment without the people’s con- 
sent—if to dissolve the representa- 
tives by force, and disannul their 
acts—if to take away mens’ lives out 
of all course of law, by certain mur- 

derers of his own appointment, whom 
he names @ high court of justice”— 
(we call the same thing Bureau of 
‘Military Justice in America just nov, ) 
“if to determine meus’ éstates, and 
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by his own power to impose on the 
people what taxes he pleases, and to 
maintain this by force of arms—if, I 
say, all this does make a man a ty- 
rant, his own impudence cannot deny 
that he is as complete a one as ever 
hath been since there have been so- 
cieties of men. He that hath done 
and does all this, is the person for 
whose preservation the people of 
England must pray; but certainly 
if they do, it is for the same reason 
that the old women of Syracuse 
prayed for the long life of the tyrant 
Dionysius, lest the devil should come 
next.” 

How like the-following extract are 
events transpiring in our own coun- 
try at the present day. Think of 
Lincoln reading the Bible when he 
knew a deputation of ministers was 
coming in to see him ; and think of 
Stanton asking the nation to pray : 

“They (usurpers) abuse all excel- 
lent persons, and rid out of the way 
all that have noble minds. To put 
Aristotle into other words, they 
purge both parliameut and army, 
till they leave few or none there that 
have either honor or conscience, wit 
or courage, to oppose their designs. 
And in these purgations, saith Plato, 
tyrants do quite to physicians ; for 
they purge us of our humors, but 
tyrants of our spirits. And above 
all things they pretend to love God 
andreligion. ThisAristotle calls artua 
tyrannicarae potissimam, the surest 
and best of all the arts of tyrants ; 
and we all know his highness has 
found it so by experience. He hath 
found, indeed, that in godliness is 

great gain, and that preaching and 
praying will obtain other kingdoms 
as well as that of Heaven.” 

The following somewhat extended 
extract may be good reading for 
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Congress ; at least it will show them 
that characters like themselves have 
been looked upon with horror by 
virtuous men in all ages : 

“But sure no Englishman can be 
ignorant that it is his birthright to 
be master of his own estate, and 
that none can command any part of 
it but by his own grant and consent. 
To rob, to extort, to murder, tyrants 
falsely call to govern, and to make 
desolation they call to settle peace ; 
in every assessment we are robbed ; 
the excise is robbery ; and without 
doubt, whenever it is prudent, it is 
lawful to kill thieves whom we can 
bring to no other justice ; and not 
only lawful, but giorious, and to de- 
serve of mankind, to free the world 
of that common robber, that univer- 
sal pirate, under whom, and for 
whom the lesser beasts prey. An 
usurper that only by force possesses 
himself of the government, and by 
force only keeps it, is yet in a state 
of war with every man, says the 
learned Grotius; and therefore every 
thing is lawful against him, that is 
lawful against an open enemy, whom 
every private man hath a right to 
kill. Contra publicos hostes, & mages- 
tratis, reos, omnis homo miles est, says 
Tertullian, against common enemies, 
and those that are foes to the com- 
monwealth, (the Constitution of a 
country,) every man is a soldier. 
This opinion the most celebrated 
nations have approved both by their 
laws and practices. The Grecians, 
as Xenophon tells us, who suffered 
not murderers to come into their 
temples, in those very temples they 
erected statues to those that killed 
tyrants, thinking it fit to place their 
deliverers amongst their gods. Cice- 
ro was an eye-witness of the honors 
that were done such men. ‘The 
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Greeks,’ saith he, ‘attribute the hon- 
ors of the gods to those that kill ty- 
rants ; what have I seen in Athens 
and other cities of Greece! what re- 
ligion paid to such men! what songs! 
what eulogies! by which they are 
consecrated to immortality, and al- 
most deified!’ In A‘hens, by Solon’s 
law, death was not only decreed for 
the tyrant that oppressed the State, 
but for all those who acted with him; 
or did bear any office while the ty- 
ranny remained. And Plato tells 
us that the ordinary course they 
took with tyrants in Greece : ‘If,’ 
says he, ‘the tyrant carinot be ex- 
y ulsed by accusing him to the citi- 
zens, then by secret practices they 
take him off.’ Amongst the Romans, 
the Valerian law was si quis injussu 
popult, dc. Whosoever took magis- 
tracy upon him without the com- 
mand of the people, it was lawful 
for any man to kill him. Plutarch 
makes this law more severe—that it 
was lawful by that law, before judg- 
ment passed, to kill him that but 
aspired to tyranny. Likewise the 
Consular law, which was made after 
the tyranny of the Decemvirate, 
made it lawful to kill any man that 
went about to create magistrates, 
sine provocatione, &c., without refer- 
ence and appeal to the people. * * 
Who, as Polybius says, speaking of 
conspiracies against tyrants, were 
not the worst and meane't of the 
citizens, but the most generous, and 
those of the greatest virtue ; so were 
those that conspired against Julius 
Cesar; Polybius himself thought 


‘Brutus worthy to succeed him in the 


empire of the world. And Cicero, 
who had the title of Pater Patria, ex- 
claims, ‘ What act, O, Jupiter, more 
glorious, more worthy of eternal 


‘memory, hath been done not only 
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in this city, but in the whole world” 
In the same place he tells what all 
virtuous Romans thought of the fact 
as well as he: Omnes boni quantum 
in ipsis fuit, Coesarum occidernut : 
aliis consiliwm : aliis animus aliis oc- 
casio defuit, volantus nemini ; all good 
men, as much as lay in them, killed 
Cesar ; some wanted capacity, some 
courage, others opportunity, but 
none the will to do it. But yet we 
have not declared the extent of their 
severity against a tyrant; they ex- 
posed him to fraud as well as force, 
and left him no security in oaths 
and compacts, that neither their law 
nor religion might defend him that 
violated both. Cum tyranno Roma- 
nis nulla fides, nulla jurigjurandi re- 
ligio, saith Brutus in Apian : with a 
tyrant the Romans think no faith to 
be kept, observe no religion of an 
oath. Seneca gives the reason, that 
whatever was of mutual obligation 
betwixt us, his destroying the laws 
has dissolved. They thought a ty- 
rant could receive no injustice but 
to be let live; and that the most 
lawful way to destroy him was the 
readiest, no matter whether by force 
or fraud ; for against beasts of prey 
men use the toil and the net, as well 
as the spear and the lance. Thelaw 
of God itself decreed certain death 
(Deut. xvii, 12,) to that man that 
would do presumptuously, and sub- 
mit to no decision of justice. Who 
can read this and think a tyrant 
ought to live? * * All remedy, 
therefore, against a tyrant is Ehud’s 
dagger, without which all our laws 
were fruitless, and we helpless. This 
is that high court of justice where 
Moses brought the Egyptians, whi- 
ther Ehud brought Eglon; Sampson, 


the Philistines ; Samuel, Agag ; and — 


Jehoiada, the she-tyrant, Athaliah. 
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* * The example of Ehud shows 
us the natural and almost the only 
remedy against a tyrant, and the 
way to free an oppressed people from 
the tyranny of an insulting Moabite; 
it is done by prayers and tears, with 
the help of a dagger. * * Upon 
the same grounds of retaliation did 
Samuel do justice with his own hand 
upon the tyrant Agag: ‘as thy sword 
hath made women childless, so shall 
thy mother be childless.’ ” 

But the following picture of the 
base subserviency and criminality of 
the cities and of parliament is pain- 
fully suggestive here in our country 
at the present moment : 

“ As for our ministers, what have 
they, or indeed desire they of their 
calling, but the tithes? How do 
these horrid prevaricators search for 
distinctions to piece contrary oaths? 
How do they apply them to his mon- 
strous highness? What is the city 
but a great tame beast, that eats 
and carries, and cares not who rides 
it? What is the thing called a par- 
liament but a mock? composed of a 
people that are only suffered to sit 
there because they are known to 
have no virtue, after the exclusion 
of all others that were but suspect- 
ed to have any? Wha‘ are they but 
pimps of tyranny, who are employ- 
ed to draw in the people to prosti- 
tute their liberty? What are the 
people in general but knaves, fools, 
and cowards, principled for ease, 
vice, and servitude? This is the 
temper this tyrant has ‘brought us 
to already. He cannot endure vir- 
tue, for ‘that will not endure him. 
He that will maintain tyranny must 
kill Brutus, says Machiavel. A ty- 
rant, says Plato, must dispatch all 
virtuous persons, as he cannot be 
safe, so that he is brought to that 
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unhappy necessity, either to live 
amongst base and wicked persons, 
or not live at all. Nor must we ex- 
pect any cure from our patience. 
Machiavel tells us that men deceive 
themselves if they think to molify 
arrogancy with humility. A tyrant 
is never modest, but when he is 
weak. It is in the winter of his for- 
tune when the serpent bites not.” 
It is probable that all the tyran- 
nical monarchs of England together 
never committed so many acts of 
despotism, as were done by Crom- 
well and his gloomy fanatics, in the 
name of liberty. But time has ob- 
literated everything belonging to 
him, except the memory of his ex- 
cesses. The author of this book 
boldly flung the prophecy in his 
face, that the pillars of despotism 
and fanaticism, reared by him, would, 
at length, be levelled with the 
ground. The English people were 
cowed for a time by the sweep of his 
bloody arm, just as their descend- 
ants in America have been by this 
second part of Puritanism through 
which we are now passing. As lib- 
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erty was restored in Englaud, or ra- 
ther as the worst form of despotism 
was swept away, by the demolition 
of the whole of Cromwell’s terrible 
fabric, so we in America shall never 
emerge from this slough of despot- 
ism, until we have swept away and 
destroyed every vestige of this mo- 
dern Cromwellian temple. It must 
be demolished from sill to turret. 
This Congress, and all it represents, 
must be taken by the throat, as the 
people of England, when at last they 
could endure no more, seized Crom- 
wellism, and made an end of it. The 
spirit of this book, with the appal- 
ling title “ Killing no Murder,” first 
ran like fire through the blood of 
the English people, and then the 
whole temple of Puritanism fell. It 
never has, and it never can rise 
again in England. Such a monster 
can have no resurrectién in the land 
which has felt the curse of its exist- 
ence. Is not that a thought to cheer 
us? We shall have but one fight 
with the monster ; but that one we 
shall, we must have, sooner or later. 





A FRAGMENT FROM THE GREEK. 
Venus, come! forsake the sky, 


For this our banquet’s gayety ; 
Come—while the golden beakers gleam, 
The nectar mix in purple stream ; 

Fill to those gentle friends the wine : 
Mine are these, and these are thine. 


EPIGRAM ON FORNEY AND STEVENS. 
Mr, Forney once said of Thad. Stevens, ‘he is the devil’s own servant,” 


Once Forney, indignant, with Billingsgate mind, 
To send poor old Thad. to the devil inclined ; 
Now Forney and Thad. like two birds of a feather, 


Most cordially go to the devil together. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON A “NATIONAL CONVENTION.” 


Ir is now neariy a year since we 
proposed, in Taz Op Guarp, the 
holding of a great mass Convention 
of the Democracy of all the States, 
and named Kentucky as the proper 
place for sucha meeting. Within 
the last four months the subject has 
been a good deal agitated, not 
only in the La Crosse (Wisconsin) 
Democrat, but in the Democratic 
papers quite generally in the West 
and South, and the time was nam- 
ed for assembling of such a Con- 
vention in Kentucky. But within 
a few weeks the Democratic Con- 
vention of Connecticut advised the 
holding of a Convention in the city 
of New York, under the call of the 
“ National Democratic Convention.” 
This suggestion has not, we are 
glad to say, been much responded 
to. We are well persuaded that 
such a Convention in the city of 
New York at the present time 
would do harm rather than good. 
It would not be much better than 
the Philadelphia Convention. It 
would be, to a great extent, mani- 
pulated by those who have been 
standing up to their arm-pits in the 
blood of their countrymen !—men 
who have he'ped into power the 
terrible party which is now tearing 
the Constitution into a thousand 
tatters. They are not yet wholly 
cured of their delusions. If they 
were, we should not allude to the 
past. But they expect the true men 
of the country, the men ‘who have 


never struck palms with the Aboli- 
tion revolutionists, and the men of 
the South who have escaped the 
murder which they helped to carry 
on, to fall back towards their own 
platform of coercion and blood. In 
a word, to endorse the results and 
the rights of the war. But that can 
never be. If the Democratic party 
is ever united again, it will be ac- 
complished by the return of those 
who swung off from the principles 
of Democracy and self-government 
to the time-honored platform of the 
party. Those who have gone half 
way over to the ground occupied by 
the Republican party must come 
back, or the hope of uniting the 
Democracy is a baseless dream. If 
those who have deserted Democracy 
are not sick of the support they 
have given to the Black Revolution, 
if they are not yet horrified with 
the blood-stains on their own hands, 
then it is not yet time for them to 
think of a Convention which shall 
“harmonise the Democracy.” We 
say this, not because we do not ear- 
nestly desire to see the Democratic 
party united, but because we know 
that such harmony is forever impos- 
sible on any other ground than that 
of Democracy as it has been under- 
stood from the days of Jefferson. 
Democracy, as interlined with Black 
Republican coercive despotism, can 
never receive the countenance of 
any true patriot in the North, nor 
of anybody in the South, except 
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such as have made up their minds 
to become, unconditionally, sneaks, 
But it ig not for the success of a 
party that we are chiefly anxious, 
It is for the preservation of liberty, 
It is for the preservation of the 
Government established by Wash- 
ington and the forefathers. We 
have no other attachment to party, 
except as an instrument of liber- 
ty and self-government. Whether 
John Doe or Richard Roe have the 
spoils of office, we care not a straw. 
Whether Black Republicans or Mu- 
latto Democrats are at the head of 
affairs, we have no choice. But we 
would unite with either in a minute 
if we could thereby save our coun- 
try from shipwreck. But the prin- 
ciple must be right. 

We received not a little censure 
for publishing that the Philadelphia 
Convention would turn out some- 
thing worse than a failure; but re- 
sults have proved that we were 
right. Now we can see nothing but 
mischief in the Convention which ig 
proposed for New York. The meet- 
ing which we proposed so long ago 
to hold in Kentucky was not, in our 
plan, to be a mere party Conven- 
tion—that is, not a spoils Conyen- 
tion. Our idea was ior 4 great 
mass meeting of the true and ear- 
nest men of the whole country. 
Not a meeting to be manipulated 
by office-seekers, but one for frater- 
nal conference between patriotic 
and right-thinking men, North and 
South. Our idea in proposing Ken- 
tucky as the place of assembly wag 
to meet our southern friends half 
way. There are certain matters 
which might be brought before such 
@ meeting that would tend to the 
restoration of fraternal feeling be- 
tween all good men of ‘both sec- 
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tions. It is not our purpose to 
name them at this time, but we will 
simply say that they are altogether 
of a higher character than partisan 
plunder. They are such as appeal 
to the statesman and the putriot ra- 
ther than to the politician and the 
office-seeker, We have no refer- 
ence to the question, who shall be 
President? but to this other tre- 
mendous inquiry, what shall be the 
Future of our country? Let us have 
a free and friendly talk with sober 
men of all sections on this subject. 
We know that the best men of the 
South are discouraged, we think too 
much so, and we are confident that 
such a meeting as is proposed would 
tend to restore hope and energy to 
many disheartened patriots, both 
North and South. It should bea 
meeting fresh from the people—a 
meeting, of as many thousands, or 
as many hundred thousands, as will 
take the pains to join it, the condi- 
tion of membership being only an 
avowed wish to preserve the princi- 
ples of liberty and self-government 
(or, what is the same thing, State 
sovereignty) on which this Govern- 
ment was originally built. It was 
in the interest of this great and sa- 
cred cause that we, four years ago, 
started this magazine; and we have 
edited it through all the terrible 
storm of Abolition revolution, with 
the expectation and hope of no 
other reward than that of seeing 
our country, at least, saved from 
the doom that threatened her. Now, 
we think we have a right to address 
our petition to all who are in favor 
of the complets restoration of the 
Union. The idea of a Union held 
together by bayonets, or of liberty 
at the mercy of military satraps, we 
utterly scorn and despise. And it 
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is only by the immediate and hearty 
co-operation of men who do abhor 
all such despotic principles of gov- 
ernment that this country can be 
saved from total and everlasting 
wreck. There are men enough, and 
more than enough, (who are right 
in principle, ) to save the country, if 
a concert of action can be effected. 
Therefore, whether a “National” po- 
litical Convention is held or not, we 
hope this conference of patriots will 
take place in Kentucky. We have 
little faith in mere politicians; but 
we have all faith in the Democratic 
masses. They have never been 
wrong. Or, if they have given any 
support to the war despotism, it 
was under protest, and with pro- 
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found hatred of all that belonged 
to it. An overwhelming majority of 
northern Democrats are, and have 
been all the time, entirely free from 
the least taint of the war treason. 
Nor can they ever be dragged into 
sympathy with a single item of its 
results. Why should not these hon- 
est and earnest patriots have a 
grand Convention for Conference, 
and for interchange of mutual sym- 
pathy and regard?. We believe that 
such a Convention might lead to an 
organization which would be an in- 
strument of ten thousand times 
greater good than any merely party 
organization can ever be in the pre- 
sent condition of politics. 
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Mr. Pye, who was made poet-lau- 
reate at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, was a man of great learning, 
and much was, therefore, expected 
of him. His first ode was on the 
king’s birth, and ib was distinguish- 
ed for nothing but its frequent allu- 
sions to vocal groves and feathered 
choir. George Stevens, a wit of the 
times, read it, and immediately ex- 
claimed: 

«« And when the Pye was opened, 
The birds began to sing; 

And wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set before a king.” 


I. 


When Dante was at the Court of Il 
Signore della Scala, then sovereign 
of Verona, the prince said to him 


one day, “I wonder, Signor Dante, 
that a man so learned as you are 
should be hated by all my court, 
and this fool,” pointing to his favo- 
rite buffoon, who stood by him, 
“should be by all beloved.” Dante 
replied, “Your excellency would won- 
der less, if you considered that we 
like those best who most resemble our- 
selves.” 


II. 

Cicero, one day, sent for Pophili- 
us Cotta, a professor of civil law, to 
be a witness in a case which he was 


trying. The professor came, but, 
on entering the court, declared that 
he “knew nothing of the matter.” 
“Don’t be in a hurry,” exclaimed 
Cicero, “you think, perhaps, that I 
am going to examine you in juris- 
prudence.” 
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Mr. CharlesSumner has told us, and this 
has been echoed by divers of his disciples, 
that, ‘‘in all her annals, no person was 
ever born a slave on the soil of Massachu- 
setts.” This has been uttered so persist- 
ently, that we should not be surprised if 
Mr. Sumner himself began to believe it ; 
but whether or not, his followers do. They 
pique themselves not a little on the sup- 
posed fact that however often their ances- 
tors may have brought negroes into ‘“‘slav- 
ery,” yet, on the soil of their own State, the 
children of ‘‘slaves” became ipso facto free; 
and, though that freedom was practically 
useless, since it was never recognized in 
practice, yet it might have been valuable 
to the bondman, if he had only known it, 
and had dared to avail himself of his 
rights. ‘ When, therefore, Mr. Moore, in 
his ‘‘ History of Slavery in Massachusetts,” 
presented the facts in the case, and they were 
such as overthrew the position of Mr. 
Sumner, he was doomed to the rack of 
public abuse, and the scribblers of Boston 
proceeded to put the sentence into execu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately for the New England San- 
sons, Mr. Moore is not of the stuff of 
which martyrs are made. Confident in the 
justice of his work, he was not disposed to 
sit still under an impeachment of his mo- 
tives, nor ready to remain quiet while the 
truth of history was violated. He has, 
therefore, replied to his assailants in a 
pamphlet.* If before he gave ample rea- 
sons for the conclusions to which he had 
arrived, he now adds to these by facts that 
must satisfy even those who have denounc- 
ed him, whether they have the candor or not 
to confess their defeat. The array of cases is 
as clear as such an array can well be made. 
Mr. Moore has completely and thoroughly 
made out his case, and it will require more 
than ordinary assurance on the part of his 
opponents to return to the charge. In ad- 
dition, however, to his own vindication, 
Mr. Moore has, perhaps without intending 





* Additional Notes on the History of Slavery in’ 
Massachusetts. By George H :Moore. New York, 
1867, Pamphlet, post quarto, pp. 15. 


it, convicted one of his critics of disin- 
genuousness, if not of positive falsehood. 
He has gone farther, and shown conclusive- 
ly that the law of ‘‘slavery,” so far as the 
status of the negro was concerned, was 
nigorously construed by the courts in 
Massachusetts. One of the cases cited is in 
curious proof of this fact. The following 
is from the pamphlet: 


‘*The next case in the order of time is 
that of Perkins vs. Emerson, tried in Es- 
sex in 1799. My critic does not take this 
in order, although he ‘affects’ disappoint- 
ment with my notice of it. His language 
is worthy of examination here. Beginning 
with the expression, ‘Mr. Moore’s brief 
note of it,’ he soon regards it as ‘Mr. 
Mocre’s broad statement,’ which is pre- 
sently converted into ‘Mr. Dane’s louse 
statement.’ Now the statement is true, 
and Mr. Dane’s sum , Which I follow- 
ed, is not (as my critic alleges) ‘incorrect 
and the c es y  oranena on the part 
of Mr. Dane, and dishonesty in the use of 
the MS. Record by myself, are equally 
groundless. That Nathan Dane, who was 
of counsel, and was defeated, should not 
have known or could have forgotten what 
was decided in the case, is preposterous; 
and he not com Fac the summary as I 
quoted it, ‘co: ‘a but he expressly con- 
trasts it with the ision in Littleton vs. 
Tuttle. Abridgement, II:; 412. Again, in 
another place, he refers to it, where he says 
of the Act of 1736, ‘This Act extended not 
to slaves,’ citing Perkins vs. Emerson. 
Abridgement, II’; 417. And yet again, af- 
ter he had seen the new light of the decision 
by Chief Justice Parker, in Lanesborough 
vs. Westfield—in his continuation of chapter 
53, Art. I., Section 21, giving a summary of 
that case from 16 Mass., 74, he adds : ‘See 
8. 23-25, the case of Perkins, Treasurer, vs. 
Emerson, was three years after the case of 
Littleton vs. Tuttle. Abridgement, Vol. IX., 
Supplement, p. 190.’ 

‘* James Sullivan also was of counsel with 
Nathan Dane, for the appellant. He had 
been counsel for the plaintiff in the previous 
case of Littleton vs. Tuttle. As for Chief 
Justice Parsons, whether he remembered 
the case or not, he declared the doctrine of 
it most distinctly, not only in the ‘despe- 
rate suggestion’ that ‘the issue of the fe- 
male slave (according to the maxim of the 
civil law) was the property of her master,’ 
but in the express statement that slaves were 
not within the statute of 10 Geo. IL, c. 3 
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(the Act of 1736). 4 Mass., 129. That he 
does not refer to the decision of 1799, in 
support of either point, does not weaken 
his opinion—of which I have more to say 
hereafter. 

‘‘But all my critic’s reasoning from proba- 
bilities is utterly futile and worthless; as I 
now propose to show from the record itself, 
independently, without reference to Dane or 
Parsons, whose evidence he discredits. 

‘‘The court declared that the pauper in 
question in this suit was ‘not within the 
meaning of the act.’ The act made any in- 
habitant responsible for any person not an 
inhabitant whom he should admit or enter- 
tain in his house for more than twenty days 
without the prescribed notice, etc.; and the 
description of persons among whom she was 
denied a place by the Court is not limited, as 
my critic represents, by the words inmate, 
boarder or tenant, but includes all non-in- 
habitant persons whatever, ‘under any oth- 
er qualifications.’ She was certainly not an 
inhabitant, and the decision of the Court 
therefore in terms excluded the pauper in 
question from recognition as a person under 
any qualification whatever! And, so far 
from having been misunderstood, misrepre- 
sented, exaggerated, garbled, or otherwise 
maltreated by Nathan Dane or myself citing 
his authority, it fully sustains the doctrine 
of hereditary slavery in Massachusetts. How 
far short is it of a declaration that, instead 
of having been free-born because born in 
Massachusetts, this child of slaves was not 
a ‘person’ in theeye of the law? An abso- 
lute formal denial of that character of per- 
sonality which would distinguish her from a 
thing ? Attributing to her that peculiar 
legal incapacity for rights which belongs to 
the nature of a thing? Sothat shecould be 
the object of the rights of persons, but not 
the subject of rights? She was nota person 
suijuris? She was a chattel-slave! She 
could not be separated from her owner and 
removed by the selectmen of the town, any 
more than his horse, or his cow, or his 
hog! 

“<fn all the judicial history of America, per- 
haps of the world, it may well be doubted 
whether a parallel can be found for this de- 
cision of the Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts in the last year of the eighteenth 
century. Is it strange that it has been stu- 
diously kept out of sight by the historico-le- 
gal champions of the Old Bay State? 

‘¢ The remarks of Chief-Justice Parker, in 
deciding the case of Andover vs, Canton, in 
1816, state so clearly the recognized doctrine 
of the slave’s incapacity for civil rights in 
Massachusetts, that I quote them at this 
point, although I have to refer to the case 
again in its order. He said with reference 
to a slave in Massachusetts during the 
riod in which slavery existed there: ‘The 
slave was the property ofhis master as much 
as his ox or his horse; he had-no civil rights 
except that of protection from cruelty. He 
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could acquire no property nor dispose of 
any without the consent of his master. His 
settlementin the town with his master was 
not for his benefit, but to ascertain what 
corporation should be charged with his 
maintenance, in case his master should be- 
come unable to support him, or should die, 
leaving him a ch to thecommunity. We 
think he had not the capacity to communi- 
cate a civil relation to his children, which he 
did not enjoy himself, except as the proper- 
ty of his master.’ 12 Mass., 550, This is 
not Chief Justice Taney who is speaking, 
neither is this the laguage of the Dred Scott 
decision, but it is the Py met the Chief 
Justice of the State of husetts, de- 
claring the opinion of the Supreme Judicial 
oats sitting in bank, forty years be- 
ore!” 

If the followers of Mr. Sumner have any 
discretion left, they will abandon the posi- 
tion of their master, and say as little as 


‘ possible about the history of “slavery” in 


Massachusetts, unless they give up their 
foolish notions on this subject, when they 
may look back to the past with State pride. 
There is much in the early history of Mass- 
achusetts on which her sons can rest with 
feelings of just satisfaction. Her early set- 
tlers, with all their faults, never were 
guilty of the equivocation and special 
pleading of some of the present little great 
men of the State. What they did they did 
openly; and they would have looked with 
undisguised horror upon such men as now 
attempt to vindicate them from all censure, 
while avowing opinions in religion, morals 
and politics which the founders of Massa- 
chusetts would have regarded as infamous 
in the extreme. They would have looked 
upon the whole tribe of Boston Abolitionists, 
had they appeared in their time, as worse 
than the heathen, and would have consign- 
ed them to the whipping post, if not to the 
gallows. Sumner and Butler would have 
been dealt with as ‘incorrigible knayes,” 
and would haye been thrust out of the 
community after receiving the Mosaic al- 
lowance of stripes, to carry their pestilent 
heresies elsewhere. 


The books of Mr. George MacDonald are 
not at all known in this country, but, we 
think, are likely to be sought for with ea- 
gerness by any one into whose hand his ‘‘An- 
nals of a Quiet Neighborhood’”’* may come. 


. The hero of the book is a clergyman of the 





* Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. By George 
MacDonald. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo., 
pp. 381. 
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Church of England, who details the events 
of parochial life, and paints the people of 
his parish, in a clear and taking way, and 
with this mingles the current of his own 
wooing and the reflections—not obtrusive 
nor unpleasant—that naturally spring from 
the several oceasions. The incidents are 
generally of a homely character, though 
now and then rising to the sensational, but 
the whole story is so naturally told—the 
details, at times minute, so in keeping with 
the character of the work itself, that it is 
with difficulty the reader will lay it down 
until he has arrived at the close. 

The characters of old Rogers and old 
Weir, not in the least alike, are admirably 
conceived, and as admirably executed—as 
though the author loved to linger over 
them, putting in touches here and there, 
so as to tone down the work, without de- 
stroying entirely the bolder lines, Miss 
Gladwyn and her grandmother are finely 
contrasted, and the fierce pride, arrogance 
and cruelty of the elder woman are none 
the less terrible because of the limited 
sphere for their exercise. The persons in- 
troduced may be pure conceptions, but one 
cannot help feeling, as he goes through the 
book, that the author has drawn in a great 
measure on his personal recollections, and 
fashioned his characters from those he has 
met in actual life. Whether so or not, the 
book is none the less clever, and none the 
less worthy of being placed in the hands 
of those who are tired of the high-seasoned 
fiction of the day, and desire a more whole- 
some if less exciting literature, 


Professor Havet, in his new elementary 
work, has hit upon the true mode of teach- 
ing French, which is—colloquially. The 
great ditficulty hitherto in the acquisition 
of foreign languages has been that the 
learner has been burthened by a series of 
rules without that corresponding practice 
necessary to make them valuable; and that 
teachers, whether by written or oral les- 
sons, have not always been certain that the 
pupil had his foot firmly fixed on one step 
before they attempted to drag him to the 
next. The acquisition of French is still 
more difficult by the ordinary system, from 
the fact that the French of the academy 
and that of the saloon are not exactly the 
same. In the ‘Manual’ of Professor 
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Havet,* we have not only French as it is 
spoken, but the learner is taught by an in- 
genious arrangement of the lessons to help 
himself exceedingly, to the great relief of 
the teacher, and his own advantage. The 
minor dictionary at the close contains the 
greater portion of the words likely to be 
called into use in ordinary conversation, 
together with the more useful idioms, and 
is followed by the usual table of irregular 
verbs. 

For those who desire to pursue the study 
of written French, the book is almost in- 
valuable, To acquire spoken French, of 
course an instructor is needed, and con- 
stant practice; but even there, from its very 
nature, the work will be found of the high- 
est service, 


The popularity of Mrs. Craik, better 
known by her maiden name of Dinah Mu- 
loch, has a solid foundation. It rests on 
well-planned novels, cleverly executed, and 
on a rare power in the author of analyzing 
human motives, and laying bare to the read- 
er the curious springs of human action. 
The tone of thought of Miss Muloch isat 
times masculine, and she enters with a rare 
sympathy into the feelings of the opposite 
sex. Her estimate of men, their thoughts 
and actions, are singularly correct for a wo- 
man. And yet in no instance does she 
show a lack of womanliness, nor lose the 
power to appreciate her own sex’s nature. 
It was, indeed, as difficult for many to be- 
lieve that ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” was 
written by a woman, as it was for the same 
class to realize that Currer Bell was Miss 
Bronte. Indeed, we heard it demonstrated 
to us by a lady of some pretensions, that 
John Halifax could not have been written 
by a woman, since the author displayed an 
ignorance of feminine habits only to be 
found in 9 man, 

Of late, Mrs, Craik has taken to the writ- 
ing of shorter tales, in each of which she con- 
trives to concentrate interest without much 
incident, and with but few characters, Her 
latest volume, ‘‘ Two Marriages,”} is made 





* The French Manual: A New, Simple, Concise and 
Easy Way of Acquiring 9 Conversational Knowledge 
of the French Language. By M. Alfred Havet. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp. xxxil., 188, 112. 


t+ Two Marriages. By the author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 
pp. 801, 
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up.of two stories, of which the first is by 
no means the best. The wife of John Bow- 
erbank does not command much of the 
sympathy of the reader, who feels that she 
would never have been Mrs. Bowerbank, 
had she possessed truth, and the constancy 
which it generates. She is simply a weak 
woman, who suffers moderately, and dies 
as she had lived, with a certain amount of 
decorum. Butin ‘‘ Parson Garland’s Daugh- 
ter” we have a heroine who commands at 
ohce the interest, and soon obtains the 
sympathy of the reader—a sympathy shared 
with the old clergyman, who is the real he- 
ro of the book, his son being a mere walk- 
ing gentleman in the written drama. As 
for the lesson taught by the story—at least 
one of the lessons—we question its utility. 
Charlotte has sinned, and she suffers ; her 
love gives her courage and perseverance, 
and she renders herself worthy of a better 
man than a husband who lacks moral cou- 
rage and dignity. But there are few, if any, 
such Charlottes in real life. A rude, un- 
lettered girl, under such circumstances, 
would have continued a slattern, and, of- 
fended by the desertion of her husband, 
and knowing why too well, would soon have 
added to the dress of Blowsabella the man- 
ners of Xantippe. The actual Charlotte would 
have led the old Parson a remarkably un- 
pleasant life ; and he would have found his 
lessons wasted—perhaps rejected with scorn. 
In spite of this reflection, which occurs af- 
ter we get through the book, our admira- 
tion of the skill with which the author 
manages the simple incidents, the clever 
way in which the story is told, the pathos 
of some of the passages, and the clear and 
pure style of the whole work is none the 
less decided and thorough. If the cha- 
racter of Charlotte Garland be uncommon, 
it is not altogether impossible, and it is cer- 
tainly, so long as the book is before the 
reader, probable and natural enough. The 
interest never flags. We only feel indig- 
nant, after the labor of love by the heroine, 
that she achieves.no greater reward, al- 
though that reward, after all, is what she 
most coveted. 


An extraordinary work, from its candor, 
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discrimination, and the amount of research 
it displays, is the philosophical disquisition 
on Church History, of Ditzler.* Differing 
in his theory from many of his predecessors, 
and running counter to generally received 
opinions, he presents his views without ar- 
rogance on the one side, or hesitancy on the 
other. He holds that dogmatism is the 
spring of the evils that has afflicted the 
Christian Church, and prevented her from 
holding the power due to the inherent force 
of her principles. From this springs in- 
tolerance and persecution, fatal alike to the 
orthodox oppressor and the heterodox op- 
pressed. He traces tha prevalence of this 
spirit from the time in which the policy of 
Constantine seized upon the Christian reli- 
gion as a means to assure him empire, 
down through the quarrels and intrigues 
under successive Roman Pontiffs, to the 
present day, when political priests have 
harkened on one section to deeds of rob- 
bery and murder, and taken advantage of 
their position as servants of the Prince of 
Peace, to urge the worst passions of the 
worst men to their height. The closing 
chapter (or what is virtually the closing 
chapter, jor what follows is a supplemen- 
tary essay not connected necessarily with 
the rest,) isa well-written plea for unity, 
for an abandonment among all sects of all 
differences merely metaphysical, and for 
the furtherance of that tolerance which 
alone can build up the Church, and give it 
power for good over mankind. 

However we may differ with Mr. Ditzler 
in his philosophy, or however we may re- 
gard his conclusions as erroneous, there 
will scarcely be a reader who will not res- 
pect the mingled candor and suavity of the 
author. If, at the close, he becomes se- 
vere upon a large number of his own cloth, 
it is not the severity of words, for he does 
not deal in harsh epithets; but because the 
facts he recites are in themselves a reproach. 
From the first to the last the book breathes 
# Christian spirit, and confers as much cre- 
dit upon the good heart as on the clear 
head of its author. 

* The Philosophy of the History of the Church. By 


Rev. J. Ditzler, St. Louis: P, Mi Pinckard. 12mo, 
pp. 351. 
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—The following letter is a specimen of a 
great number we are constantly receiving 
from southern ladies. It tells a story which 
will moisten the eyes of all who are not 
dead to every Christian virtue : 


**C. Chauncey Burr, Editor of The Old Guard: 


‘¢Dear Ste :—If you had experienced the 
despondency and woe of a southern heart 
for the last four years, you could imagine 
the feelings with which we read the pages 
of your magazine. I could almost weep 
over them. But perhaps that would be 
disloyalty in a lady of South Carolina. If 
it is disloyalty to hate the acts of those who 
would rob us of liberty, and crush our ve 
lives, then I am very proud to be disloy 
But I am not disloyal, when I think of our 
country as it was left by our forefathers, as 
it will be again, if the good and true men 


of the North will make their voices heard. 
For our part, we are quiet, pearing Out great 
y- And 


burdens, hoping fora brighter 

while we submit resignedly to the results of 
our glorious but unfortunate struggle, we 
will not, by any act of ours, cast odium 
upon the numerous dead who have gone up 
to Paradise from our battle-fields. * 
Our homes are devastated. Our own house 
was fired at midnight and burned to the 
ground. Sheep and cattle were driven into 
barns and burned alive. Pianos and furni- 
ture, that could not be carried off, were 
chopped to pieces with axes. Five dead 
horses were left within ten steps of my fa- 
ther’s door, and not a horse or wagon left 
toremove them. The negroes were threat- 
ened with death if they did not leave us. 
Nine of ours were carried off literally by 
force. One, a woman I had reared in my 
own family, who had nursed my children, 
with tears streaming from her eyes clung 
fast to me, screaming that she would not 
leave her mistress. Poor creatures, they 
have all, as we learn, found freedom and 
six feet of land. Notwithstanding all we 
have suffered, I try to pray that therobbers 
and spoilers may forgiven, whenever I 
read my Bible. Thank we have yet 
Bibles, ary many were burned, both in 
our private dwellings and churches. * * 
I watch for the coming of Taz Orp Guarp 
with feelings almost of affection. When I 
think how nobly you have stood by the 
cause that had all the world against it, and 
had no rewards to offer but the approving 


conscience, I sometimes almost wish I had 
wings, that I might fly to thank you. What 
a time you must have of itin those hor- 
rid days, when your life was every hour at 
the mercy of a mob. O! there is nothing 
80 to me as a mob. The army 
which destroyed our fields and burned down 
our houses was a mob. Neither the officers 
nor the men behaved like soldiers. Their 
conduct was more like that of assassins and 
thieves,” 

We can give no more space to this letter; 
but it is of great length, and bears through- 
out the evidences of a pure and generous 
heart, broken and smarting under a weight 
of wrong and outrage. Alas! how many 
such hearts there are in this once happy 
land. Perhaps we are wrong ; but for one, 
we pray God that we may never be weak 
enough to forgive the wretches who have 
wrought this ruin. With Queen Elizabeth 
we say: ‘‘God may forgive you, but I ne- 
ver will.” 

—The Edinburgh Daily Review, one of 
the ablest of the Scotch press, of the date 
of Jan.. 11, 1867, says: ‘‘ America appears 
just on the point of undergoing a revolu- 
tion—and we may say in passing that the 
revolution, if it come, will not be caused 
by the spirit of Democracy, which some 
people have predieted will bring about the 
ruin of the Republic. Neither President 
Johnson nor Congress evince, or are pushed 
on by, the force of the Democratic element, 
so far as the present struggle is concerned.” 
Now, how true is this! How clearly the 
truth is discerned by the most sagacious 
minds in foreign countries! In this strug- 
gle Democracy has not yet been felt at all. 
And yet it would be a sure remedy for all 
our troubles if it were vigorously presented 
by the party which bears its name. But 
the woe is, that the Democratic party is 
only presenting a modified form of Black 
Republicanism to the people. It has the 
ear-marks of the vile abomination of “loy- 
alty.” This Scotch Review says: ‘The 
success of. the North seems to have had the 
effect of tearing the Constitution into tat- 
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ters.” That is precisely What ‘loya'ty” has 

done—‘‘ torn the Constitution into tatters.” 
A clear-headed Scotchman can see it all 
plainly enough, while the eyes of so many 
of our own countrymen are completely 
blinded by prejudice and passion. The 
success of the South would have preserved 
the spirit and principles of the Constitu- 
tion which made the Union. Is this an 
unpalatable truth for us to confess? But 
better honestly confess the truth than to 
be guilty of lying aboutit. ‘Lying is easy. 

‘The merest fool or knave can do it to per- 
fection. But it takes somewhat stouter and 
wiser stuff to tell the truth in times of great 
delusion and violence. Lying, alas! was 
always fatally easy. So swift of heel is 
falsehood, that we have a maxim that ‘a 
lie will travel round the world while truth 

is putting on her sandals.” 


—Some one has raised the question whe- 
ther it is proper to apply the word all to 
two. We remember distinctly that Aris- 
totle expressly states that it is not proper. 
He says we cannot apply the word all toa 
number less than three. Thus we can say 
all three, but cannot say all'two. The French, 
however, think otherwise, for they say tous 
deux, which is precisely all two, ‘though 
commonly translated into English by the 
word both. 


—The Rev. Dr. Cheever says: ‘*Ohrist 
was himself a Radical of the extremest sort, 
and therefore all true Abolitionists are like 
Christ.” But there is another ‘sense in 
which the Abolitionists are very unlike 
Christ, that is, according to old John Ferne, 
who, in a work on Heraldry, published in 
1586, says: ‘From Shem proceeded, by 
the flesh, our Saviour and King, Jesus 
Christ, a gentleman of blood, ‘according to 
his humanity.” Thesame author elsewhere 
affirms that the Twelve Apostles were all 
gentlemen of good family, but their fore- 
fathers having fallen into misfortune, they 
themselves were reduced to various ungen- 
teel professions and callings. Old John 
Ferne has been déemed a little irreverent, 
but we think that the Reverend Dr. Cheever 
decidedly beats the irreverend ‘Sir John 
Ferne. . 


—It is, we believe, a remark of Gold- 
smith, that ‘‘the first acts of a usurper are 
always popular.” Does this account forthe 
asserted popularity of Lincoln? But we 
do not admit that the first or any other acts 
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of usurpation, are ever popular among the 
intelligent and virtuous portion of the com- 
munity. The people who applaud Congress 
are a class of men better fitted by nature 
for the government of Austria than for that 
established by our forefathess. 


—The Hon. Lewis Barker, (what an ap- 
propriate name!) who has just been elected 
Speaker of the Legislature of Maine, isa 
genius entirely wurthy of the elevated rank 
he holds in his party. His statesmanship 
is only excelled by his oratory. Witness 
the following passage in his speech on tak 
ing the Speaker's chair : 

‘The Executive and Legislative i 
ments of the Government were soon at dead 
lock. Veto voided vote, vote vanquished 
veto. The first open issue was uw 
the Freedman’s Bureau bill on the 19th of 
February, 1866. The wires had hardly 
cooled from the leaping lightning that trans- 
mitted the intelligence, before Maine was 
upon her feet again leading the way.” 

‘¢ Veto voided vote” is excellent, but is, 
we think, eclipsed by the ‘leaping light- 
ning,” for we know that the locomotion of 
the electric current is precisely like that of 
the kangaroo. But the following descrip- 
tion of Maine’s share in the glorious mur- 
ders perpetrated for the exalted purpose of 
making white men the equal of negroes, is 
really transcendent : 


“‘From beneath a glittering crown that 
girt a throbbing brow, the hot look of a 
sleepless eye was fixed upon the forests of 
Maine. Right then it was our noble Union 
army, some 70,000 strong, came marching 
out from among her pines, with their el- 
bows omy Lee each bearing in front 
his coverin: ugh from Birnam wood ; 
yt reo 

e 8Ce e shu 
Thane of Cawdor.” 

True, the Solomons of that Legislature 
may have been a little puzzled to know 
whose hot eye that was which flamed be- 
neath the “glittering crown,” (it must have 
been old King Abe’s,) but then that awful 
‘army coming out of the pines, like the de- 
‘vils out of the swine, covered with ‘‘ Bir- 
nam wood,” and rushing down upon ‘ Dun- 
sinane,” until it nearly scared the ghost 
out of the old ‘thane of Cawdor”—that 
was a sight which must have taken the 
‘aforesaid Solomons straight off their feet. 
This immense Barker is very justly cele- 
brated as one of the most conspicuous ora- 
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tors of his party. We have for many years 
seen his‘name as one of the favorite cam- 
paigners in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts, and we think New York has 
been more than once blessed by the great 
light of his mental candle. Since the days 
of Zischines, the ears of mankind have 
been ravished by no such eloquence. Lis- 
ten again to the following : 


“The weird wizards that had bubbled 


into being, trilling their glees, and tri 

their we and Seo oom their str fee 
tions, and paltering with the senses, at the 
Philadel hia caalifon scene, had vanished 
into air, leaving their spectre word of prom- 
ise to the ear, to be most fearfully broken 
to the sinborn hope.” 


Weare pained to say that this tremen- 
dous specimen of elocutionary loyalty bears 
the too brief cognomen of Honorable Lewis 
Barker, when he ought to be known, at 
least, as Marcus Cicero Afschines Pericles 
Gracchi Barker. We bow to this Republi- 
can Demosthenes. ‘We frankly acknowl- 
edge that the eloquence of that party is 
worthy of its patriotism and its loyalty. 

—A writer in a cotemporary magazine 
classes dentistry among the modern in- 
ventions. How modern? In anold Diary 
of John Richards, under date of ‘‘Sunday 
évening, the 6th June, 1697,” we have the 
following: ‘* Io tirava, foro la 2d dente avan- 
te et fac. un altro nuova, the 7, ditto. i.e, ‘I 
drew out the 2d tooth before, and made 
another new one.” This seems to show 
that dentistry was practiced in England 170 
years ago, at least. 


—A cotemporary praises Taz Otp Guarp, 
but adds, ‘‘it is, we think, sometimes a lit- 
tle extreme.” We wish our cotemporary 
would point out wherein it is extreme. We 
stand immovably upon the Constitution, 
a as it was interpreted by those who 

edit. True, we have differed widely 
from those who have advocated a policy of 
modifying Democracy, to accommodate the 
Spirit of the Abolition revolution. But we 
‘appeal now to the very men Who have'ad- 
vised this yielding policy, to bay if it has 
not brought ruin upon our country. It is 
this unwise policy of the Democratic party 
‘which has put such men as Thad. Stevens 
in power. Had all Democrats followed the 
counsels of Tue Ory Guarp, where would 
Thad. Stevens and all his seditious crowd 
be now? The policy which has put these 
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men in power was as wanting in sagacity 
as in courage, at the start. Refer to the 
pages of this magazine of three or four 
years ago, and see how perfectly we foretold 
the results of the success of the Abolition 
war. The present condition of our coun- 
try is a complete justification of the course 
of Taz Otp Guarp. Those who have pur- 
sued another course have proved them- 
selves ‘‘ extremely” unwise and deluded. We 
have nothing to recant. We were not mis- 
taken in the motives of the party which has 
carried on the war, norin the consequences 
of the Democratic party allowing itself to 
be used as an ally of the black party. 
Without the support of the Democratic 
party, the negro party could never have 
wrought the ruin in which it now rejoices. 
Thank God, the volumes of this magazine 
will show that we have had no part in the 
matter. Not one drop of our country’s 
blood is on our hands. 


—A company of loyal speculators in New 
York, bought up all the sulphur and brim- 
stone in the country, and then went to 
Washington and procured a great advance 
of the tariff on sulphuric acid, and thus 
**made a good thing of it.” Itis the way 
legislation is done, or may be done, in all 
other matters. The great beast called gov- 
ernment is thus made to devour the sub- 
stance of the people ; it is the pet of the 
few, and the oppressor of the many. Gov- 
ernment has been called divine, butis it not 
oftener devilish? And then think how the 
stupid people scream and fight for the 
great beast of government! Abe Lincoln 
thought he was government ; and after his 
soul took its descent, Congress set up to be 
the government, and is legislating wholly 
for negroes and speculators. It is govern- 
ment in the same sense that a band of cut- 
throats and thieves is government—all who 
are not of its party are victims. 


—‘*A Liberal Government” is the comic 
name which the Radical press gives to the 
military system which is now enforced upon 
the southern States. A liberticide govern- 
mént would bea more appropriate name, 
i. @., @ government to kill liberty. Is there no 
way to bring this thing to bear on Con- 
gress ? 

—General Sheridan, who seems a dilu- 


tion of Ben. Butler, undertakes to regulate, 
by military orders, funerals in the South. 
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Is it not the fault of President Johnson 
that he is permitted to exercise such a base 
sort of despotism? If justice were done 
to such a creature, he would have a funeral 
of his own. 


—The great number of young men who 
have of late become defaulters, or have 
plundered their employers or the Govern- 
ment, is the subject of much comment. 
All remember that such cases were very 
rare in the good old days of Democratic 
rule, when character and a proper respect 
for rights were the aim of ambition. Now 
allis changed. To get rich is the one aim. 
It has almost made us a nation of thieves. 
Horace has some lines, in his Art of Poetry, 
which describe our condition : 


§*Greece had genius, Greece had elo- 

quence, 

For her ambition and her end was fame. 

Our Roman youthare bread another way, 

And taught no arts but those of usury ; 

And the glad father glories in his child, 

When he can subdivide a fraction. 

Can souls, who by their parents, from 
their birth, 

Have been devoted thus to rust and gain, 

Be capable of high and generous 
thoughts?” 


It is precisely this mad pursuit of wealth 
which renders the people blind or indiffer- 
ent to the reckless despotism of Congress. 
If the people were generally intelligent and 
virtuous, such a den of villains as that of 
Congress would be routed, if by nothing 
else, with pitchforks, in less than twenty- 
four hours. The honor of our men, and 
the virtue of our women, are crumbling 
every hour in this insatiate passion for 
wealth. We are plunging down headlong. 
Our fathers established a government in 
which the distance between therich and the 
honest poor was marked only by the faint- 
est.line ; but we have made it a gulf as 
deep and as wide as the valley of Hinnam. 
All are living under the terrible temptation 
of the feeling that it is better to be criminal 
than to be poor. Thus society itself makes 
the criminals which it punishes. 


—The Tribune, in praising Rev. Mr. Cha- 
pin’s lecture on the Roll of Honor, says : 
‘‘ The lecturer then touched upon the honor 
and honesty of Abraham Lincoln, Florence 
Nightingale, Miss Dix, and other American 
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ladies.” We were aware that Lincoln 
possessed the most fascinating beauty of 
countenance, but we did not know that he 
was of the feminine gender. This fact now 
makes many things, hitherto incompre- 
hensible, perfectly plain ; as, for instance, 
the remarkable talent Lincoln possessed 
for seducing so many Democratic leaders. 


—The poet Waller wrote the following 
lines on the death of Oliver Cromwell : 


‘« We must resign, Heaven his great soul 
does claim, 
In storms as loud as his immortal fame ; 
His dying groans, his last breath shakes 
our isle, 
And trees uncut fall for his funeral pi 


In answer to this verse, the accomplished 
Earl of Godolphin wrote the following just 
and bitter lines : 


“Tis well he’s gone, (O! had he never 
been, ) 

Hurry’d in storms loud as his crying sin, 

The pine, the oak, fell prostrate for his 


urn, 
= with his soul, his body too might 


arn. 

Winds pluckt up roots, and the fixt ce- 

dars move, 

Renee , for vengeance to the Heaven 

abov 

—A pretentious literary sheet gives Con- 
greve credit for the following epigram ; 

** Yes, every poet is a fool: 

By demonstration Ned can show it, 
Happy, could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet.” 

But the epigram was written by Prior, 
We should as little look for it in Congreve 
asin Milton. The paper above referred to 
has an “original” loyal poem, in which 
occurs these lines in praise of our navy : 


‘*And where our navy spreads its canvas 


She carries peace, or conscious safety 

brings.” 

It is a remarkable fact that Edmund Wal- 
ler nearly stole those lines in a poem to 
Charles I., written in 1626, as we may see 
by their very close imitation, as follows : 


“‘ Where’er thy navy spreads her canvas 


Homage to thee, and peace to all she 
brings.” 





